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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

Toots Shor and his pals turn a farewell into a laugh convention 




Rcm-li for- Coca-Cdlu . . . and ha i-aally rcfrc^liad ! Cc>k«‘ ^nvas ytni tlia clicarful lift that's hriftlit 

and lively . . . llie cold crisp taste lliat d(‘eply salisliesi Pause often . . . ami always <li-ink Coke! 



SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 



BIG MIKE PASSES WHITE GLOVE TEST 



Mike Souchak, top man at the tee and former Duke 
All-American, has dry, liurd-to-liandlo hair. He tried 
cream and nil hair tonics hot found thev onl\ "leased it 
down, left ines.sy .stains. Now ho uses \'italis". \'itahs 
took the grease out of hair tonic . . . put in V-T". the 
ffrcascirss grooming disco\er\‘ that kwps hair neat all 
da\'. leas es nogrea.sv stains as leading creams and oils do, 
Special Offer! Ucgnlar bottle of Vitalis for 
only lOr. Send yoiir name, atldress and lOo to: IhistoU 
M\ers. P. (). Ro\ S'T.'i. Idi/.alreth. X. J. Oiler expires 
Septemher 15. 1959. 



VITALIS 
KEEPS HAIR 
NEAT ALL DAY 
WITHOUT 

GREASE 

...prevents dryness, too. 
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IN SAILING... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



AH the experience and resources of the firm 
Wm. feach'.-i >S Sons, Ltd. are concentrared on producing 
one quality of Scotch whisky — Teacher's Highland 
Cream. The Teacher family has personally siipervised 
the making of this famous brand since 1830. 

TEACHER-S HIGHLAND CREAKt BLENDED SCOTCH WHtSKY / 66 PROOF 
SCHItFFELIN* A CO.. NEW YORK. N.Y. ' 
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Com; Tool* Shor onJ pok k 


ThfS|>orU world's miwt famed 
saltKm keeper is given a party 
full of laughs by some old 
frlenils. For others who en- 
joyed Toots's hospitality, 
see piclure.s on pages 32-37. 

I’Holoiiraithi fttp L*t yrUilUimltr 


Next week 



► Trolling's first rare of in- 
ternalionul champions, at 
Koosevelt Raceway August 1, 
features horses from seven 
rountries, a $.'>0,000 prize. 
A preview by Jeremiah Tax. 


k The (liants and Dodgers 
return from road trip.s leading 
the league. An intimate look 
at the teams and their excited 
fans, who root for a World 
Series on the We^l Coa.st, 


► Asurvey of thcSnipe.snap- 
py, scrappy lightweight of the 
class boats, which has won 
worldwide esteem not only 
as one of racing's thorough- 
breds hut also for plain fun. 


SrOKTS Il.l.llSTRATKI> putilished 
awkly hy TIMF Inc,. 540 No. 
Mirhigan Ave„ ('hicaip> It, III. 

lional, Kaaiern. Midwest and 
Weal Coast edition. .Seeond-rlaat 
poalage paid at Chirago, lit. and 
at additional mailing oMires. Sut>- 
seription: I'.K. & Canada $7.50 


e 1959 av TIHH INC. ALL BIOOTS BKBRVED 
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Take baiter pictures 
with any camera , . . 
when you add a 

FUTURAMIC 

STROBONAR 

Ele<tronic Flash 
the DUAL TRANSISTOR 
unit with 
NO POWER 
, PACK 



power pack of any kind!) 



Permanent ftashiube — 
eliminates flash bulbs. 

Faster flash 
for sharper pictures. 


y. 

200 flashes from 
3 batteries— 
less than 1c per flash. 


See it demonstrated 
today at your 
photo dealers. 

Wrile for fwll-eelot fe(der to; 
Hellond Division, 

Minneopolit- Honoywell 
,$210 E. Event Av*., 

Denver 22, Colorado 

Honeywell 



MEMO 


from the publisher 


MKDIAN ACK of houspholti 
X heads of Si'okts Ii.lustkatko 
subscriluTS is 41.T yvars, aeconling Vo 
a recent survey — which is almost an- 
other way of sayiiiK that altout 2.'i 
years ago, give or take a few years 
eitlier way. a good million SI readers 
were first makins the acquaiutauce 
of riiarlpH Atlas in Tlu- Insull Ihut 
.\l<uli- II .Mnn nut of Mtir, H Takes a 
Ili'.Miiii III hr II (i-Mati an<l other 
advertisements in whicli countless 
meek, puny, pipestem-legged crea- 
tures were transformed almost over- 
niglit into Itarrel-chested specimens 
of American maidntoii. 

'I'his week they will renew that 
aerjuaintance, as Writer Stephen Bir- 
mingham Thr liolhj liiiiiiliflil, piiijr 
'}}i > reclothes tlu* leoparfi-clad legend 
in the mantle of reality. 

Hirniingliam, now dO, 
quickly overcame the in- 
sult tliai led him to sign 
up for the .\tlas course at 
l:t. and gresv up to be- 
come an uflvertLsing copy- 
wriler by tra<Ic, and the 
author of two novels, the 
.second of which, Uarbara 
(Irnr, will be published 
next week Little, Brown 
& Company, ?4. *><);. .Just 
t<> show that his dealings with the 
human form are by no means ex- 
clusively confined to tlie masculine 
gender, the book ba.s been sold to 
Columbia Pictures, possibly as a ve- 
hicle for Kim N’i)vak. 


Birmingiiam can now expect to 
have his ear bent with every CharUs 
Atlas anecdote, apocryphal or other- 
wise, that ha.s ever been told, and I 
would like to start the ball rolling 
with my own favoriti*. It coticerns a 
Philadelphia friend of some years ago, 
a giant of a man, who had \>laye«l 
varsity football at Princeton and, 
having just lined up in the scrimmage 
of the business world, was beginning 
to worry about getting nut of condi- 
tion. '[’he Atlas "only l-'i minutes a 
day, no apparatus, money-back if not 
delighte<l'' approach sold him com 
pletely, and he began to jiractice his 
les.sons a.ssiduously, clenching and un- 
clenching his fists at bus d(*sk ami 
Ilexing his legs against the oltice ra- 
diator. Tilings were going swimming 
ly. But perhap.s the course 
had been de.signed for for- 
mer b7-i)ound weaklings, 
not former Princeton line- 
men. One morning at 
about Lesson 8. he was 
.standing in the trolb-y 
car. newspuptr in oiw 
hand and overhead strap 
in the other, when he 
flexed a little too iiard and 
suddenly pulled .strap, 
railing, fitting.s and all 
into the laps of about 40 startled 
riders seated along one entire .side 
of the car. 

He never completed tlu- course, but 
1 must say that, to his rre<lit. he nev 
er asked for his money back either. 



STEPHEN BIRMINGHAM 




SUSSCRiPTiON RATES I ' S,. r;in.ijii utul I’.S. I yr JT -'iii. All r>thiT «u1nrri|iti<inp. I yr. tl'i.ifl. 

SUe&CRiPTiOH SCRViCe «. CORRESPONOENce, J. t'Ulv..<r<l Kinu, Munatc-t- MaII 

I'hla-UK" 11. Iliilia'i*- I'hunK’- "f Hdllnw' thnn. nolia'i’ i'lasisa, maUAZiiii' ttnii 

furtiish addra-m IxIia'I rfi’in U ra'a-a nl ;H(iua', air xlitti- a'liia'lly llaiu' liutlaxiiii’ ix iiddriwd. ITII-Iiida' IKaslal zaani- 
numlaa r Chaiii!.- r.x,uira-> aild H» a..|| a, na-w iiddra.«. 

EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING CORRESPONDENCE sfoKTS II.M'-.THArKI>. H itaia-kl-fa-IIlT I’lllZa, N.V. C", N'.Y. 

r^airmar,"MauOM''T* xuionflva'.'llfni^ K!'*]!iar.!i''n * K err«idrni fa'ir l*uMi"hiiiI:'! 

Ila.»ard niaa'k; K La.a-ul iv.' \ irr l■fa«id. lll xiid Tri-anuraT. < 'liarlaii L Siillmuti: ViaN- I’raxidi'nl and .Sa'aTa-iairy. 
1). W. Hfuiiil'auuli; \ la'i- I'rnaidi iii*. Kdifiir U. liakiT. HiTii.ird llarnax. ('lay Hua-khou . Afiiaild \L 
I'lirlxaan. Alim Cra.^.r, Andra'w llciskall. <'. I> Jai-k«<>ii, J. Kd»ard Kiuk. JumiTi A. I.inaii, Ka1i<li I). 
I'aiiia' Jr.. I’, 1. I'miliaa, Wasinn <’. I’ullvn Jr.: CaimiilrailliT and Assislani Scrra-iary. Jaihn K. Ilarva.y. 


SPaiXtS Il.l.l STKATKO 


,Jal« .T. J>5|) 
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Who’s the woman behind the Schweppesman? 


H <)VKniN(; ni;iiiNi) her master's chair y<in see 
Ailinah WhiU-licad, known to .'{(10 clo-'C frieiuis 
as ‘’Tommie." Bli>sfiil wife lo Kitward Whitehead, 
envoy from the iloiise of S«'hwe|ipes in I-fHidon. 

‘■()nc«‘ you've lasted Scliweppe.s." swears llie tlc- 
vole<l «irl. "you will die of lliirsl ratlier than mix a 
Gin-and-Tiuiie with anything else.” 

Dill Tommie wed the Commander just lo insure a 

sciiU f:rrEs: "Otili/ a Jew irnh diferenre ii 


steady supply of the (iiitliciifir (lin-and-Tonie niix<'r? 
Heaven forfeiid! You don’t liave lo marry a 
Schwep[tesman (ora millionaire) toenjoy Sehwa-ppes 
eiirioiisly refreshing flavor eivrij day. ’I'o al)solutely 
v-ulliiir in Sctiw<-ppervescenc<‘. 

Kven lliough its ingredients arc hiiiittrfrd from 
/wo/Znaf/— Scliweppes costs you only a few cent' more 
Ilian tloinestie siilislilules. Thank g<iodness. 

price . . . hid a pricelcs.'i di^ffcrciicc in ta-dcT 


Ml 


TENNIS EVENTS 



Substitute "Slicrman” for AnilwissaJor (above) aiul you‘vc covered two 
of the hotels more knoidnp Chiragn visitors want to lie taken to. Hole! 
Sherman, greatest in the Loup, lintels .Ambassador, smartest on the 
Gold Coast. They're both handsome proof that you are in the finest 
company when you stay at any Imperial Hole! in the U. S. or Cianada! 


1 - - 
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AIR CONDITIONED FOR YOUR COMFORT 

CHICAGO FHf SHEHMAN 

THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR 



CANADA THE LORO SlMCOf, JN TORONTO 

1 THE LORO EIGIN. IN OTTAWA 



WITH A 
PONTOON BOAT! 

DROP US A LINE FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY OF "FUN AFLOAT". FOR THE 
BEST IN NAUTICAL FUN FOR KIDS 
OF ALL AGES GO BOATING THE 
WAY. 

Write CRiPE equipment go. 

today! Wolcottvllle, Indiana 



lit,, 

'Um 


CARTAN 


□ JAMAICA HOLIDAY _ tWe of 

lio(fl>i. sighlseeins proi'ram-. — i>re «r- 
i.inKfd for iniie|>en(lcnl care-free Irnvel. 
♦>. 7. U) or more tiays in .Inmait'* — 
daily to Decemlier lo. Im liides air fare 
from .Miami . from $148. 

□ CALIFORNIA "GOLD MINE" - 

San iileeo 'I'liiiana. Oisnevland. I.oci 
AnfjeN-s. Yoseniile optional. San Frrin- 
c-isco Chinatown California Zc()hvr 14 
days — May-f)<'t Hseorterl . . from 

lOO's OF OTHER TRIPS & CRUISES 

Travel at its best . . . South, North, East or west 


TRAVEL 


□ MEXICO FIESTA _ Continent, .1 

Hilton — Mexico Citv. Ciileta-Acapiilco 
Taxco, Ixliipan, Ciiernavacii— I’yramirN 
HriKlish ■<))<-»kint' driver-guides. All 
nie.ils outside Mexico ('ity. 10 davs— 
leave tlaily. Air fare extra . . . from .$147. 

□ POLYNESIAN PARTY CRUISE-s«ii 

from California on ''l.iirline" or “Mat 
sonia •• Prince.ss Kaiulani Hotel at 
Waikiki — Honolulu. I’earl HHrl>or siffhi 
seeiiiK l.iiau feast IK days., .from S-Wi 


CARTAN TRAVEL. 108 N. Slate. Chicago 2 


USLTA and major regional 
championships into October 


July 27.Aug. 1 I'SLTA ChH.s’ 15, Chieajio. 
July 27.Aug. 1 Open Lawn Tennis Tour- 
nament, Tunliritlue Wells, Kn^land. 

July 27. Aug. 1 Kastern (Ira.ss Court ( itirls , 
Staten Island. N.Y . 

July 27-Aug- 2 I'SLT.A Junior & Hoys’, 
KHtaniHxoi), Mich. 

July 27-Aug. 2 Southampton Inviiaiional 
Tournament i men i, Southampton, N.Y. 
July 27-Aug. 2 I'SLT.^ Hard (hturl 
Championships, Denver. 

Aug. 2-9 National Championships (har<I 
eourt , Coponhauen, Denmark. 

Aug. 2-11 International Tennis Tourna- 
ment. Hamhurtt, (lerniany. 

Aug. 3-8 Western Canada Champion- 
ships. Vaneouver, H.C. 

Aug. 3-8 Open Lawn Tennis Tournament 
anti Hampshire ('hampionships, nourne- 
mouth, Knuland. 

Aug. 3-9 F.'isiern (ira-s-s Court. South 
Orange. N.J. 

Aug. 4-8 National Jayeees, Phoenix, .\n7, 
Aug- 10-16 Newport Invitaliona! Tour- 
nament I men , Newport, K.l. 

Aug. 11-16 Delaware (Jra.s.s Court tgirlsi, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Aug. 12-15 I’acifie Northwest Senior Ser- 
lional Championships i closed to memiiers 
of I’NW chilis ), Covvichan Station, H.C. 
Aug. 16-23 I'Sl.T.A Doubles, Chestnut 
Hill. Mas.s. 

Aug. 16-23 I ntemioun I ain Sectional; Col- 
orado Spring-s. 

Aug. 17-23 Gulf Slates Champion-ships, 
Baton Houge. 

Aug. 18-21 rSLT.A Girls’ Inter.sec-tional 
Team Matches, Germantown, J’a. 

Aug. 24-29 I'SLT.A Girls’. Philadelphia. 
Aug. 24-30 Manchester Invitational Tour- 
nament ( women I. Manchester, Mass. 
Aug. 27-S*pi. 7 Pan .American Game's, 
Chicago. 

Aug. 28-30 Uocky Mountain Tennis 
Championshiji.s, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Aug. 28-30 Duvis Cup Challenge Hound, 
Forest llilt.s, N.Y. 

Aug. 29-$epi. 7 Colorado Centennial 
Championships, Denver. 

Sept. 4-13 rSLT.A Singles & .Mi.xo<l Dou- 
bles, Forest Hills, N.A'. 

Sept. 7-12 South of Kngland Lawn Ten- 
nis, Eastbourne, England. 

Sept. 17-27 Pacifie Southwest Invitation- 
al Tournament, Los Angeles. 

Sept. 26-Oci. 4 Pacific Coa-st Champion- 
ships. Berkeley, Calif. 

Oct. 2-4 Western States Senior Cham- 
pionships. Salt Lake City. 

Get. 9-11 First .Annual CSl^TA Seniors’ 
I ;t5 I Hard Court Champion.ships, Sacra- 
mento. 
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NO MORE FLAT2. 

/)\L^ 
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WE GUARANTEE: If a 

Steel -Cord Safety 
from cause- 

1 . Pay for your 

2 . Replace the 

3 . Give you full 
tread wear if 


Tires with Captive-Air Steel-Cord Safety Shields 

—made only by Goodyear— w/// not go flat if punc- 
tured, torn or blown out. They let you drive right 
on for 100 miles or more — at reasonable speeds — 
regardless of tire damage. 

Goodyear Safety Shields are actually built-in 
spare.s made with nylon and steel cord. If you have 


a puncture, or blowout, or any kind of tire damage 
with these shields protecting you, you don’t atop. 
You simply drive on ... on the air in the "inner 
spare”. . . as though nothing had hap{iened. 

Where do you buy Captive-Air Safety Shields? 
Just stop in and see your nearby Goodyear dealer. 
Goodyear. Akron 16, Ohio. 



MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Watch “(loodyear Theater" on TV every other Monday evening. 


Caplivp-Air, Siiiwr-(’u*hion , Uouhic KakIp, T.M 
Tbo Uoodxiar 'I'in; & HublxT Cott){>aiiy, Altron , Ohio 


6 8PUXT!! II.I.L’ilTKAT8D JnlglT.IPSg 


FROM ANY CAUSE ! 


Goodyear tire with Captive-Air 
Shield ever goes flat- 
we will: 

road service 
shield at no cost 


allowance for unused 




tire is damaged* 


ONLY THE AIR in the outer cham- 
ber e»ejipt"a if the tire is cut, torn or 
blown out while you are driving. 
Reserve air in the inner spare im- 
mediately supports the car, lets you 
drive on 100 miles or more at rea- 
sonable speeds. 

YOU CAN HAVE the Captive-Air 
Safety Shield in either of these two 
Goodyear tires — from the Rambler 
and Lark sizes on up to Lincoln. 
Imperial and Cadillac sizes. 


Look for this nearby Goodyear 
dealer .sign for better tire care . • • 
bt’ttor tire values . . . convenient 
credit terms. 


THE BLUE CIRCLE OF SAFETY 

means tlrat those tires can Ixj 
equipj>ed with the new C'aptive- 
Air Steel-Cord Safety Shield.-? at 
moderate extra cost. 


*In the rare event you have to take 
adv.inliiRi- of this Ruaranloe, simply 
call the nearest Ciuodycar denier. 


OUTER 


.-.I'STHATBP Jnlv tT. 1»!>S 
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faces in the crowd • . • 



RKI) WHclKMIlKSriT. 3fi, 

sparkfd Milwunkoe lo 
two iM-nnants. rflUfu- 
init from ninf-niimtli 
limit with tuborrulcisis. 
rltmnpii Hravos uni- 
form If) flo I'Rhl work- 
'■ul for first iim«' this 


<;rv:ta asi»ku!uvs, hus- 
ky w inner of lusi year's 
Knglish Clianni-l swim, 
warniPfi up for August 
try as first lo navigate 
Channel round trip by 
li'Uiling the ladies home 
in 2.'>-mil«’ world [iro- 
distanee swim at At- 
liintir City. 




AV\ MMtSTos. shafiely 
Spouts Ii.i.rsTUATKU 
I'iiver girl I Aug. S, 
It'orii who has shot ar- 
rows into hullseyes for 

I hree worlil rwords anil 

II r.S. titles, ipiix 
ered the judges' eyes 
With a a.>.2'.’-.'l.') to Ik- 
voteii Miss Miehigiin. 


IlII.l.tVUIOIIT.ofSeatllr-. 
•2a-year-olrl senior at 
Western Washington 
College, heoame first 
Negro to win national 
puliiie links golf title 
when he beat Frank 
< 'ampbell. :i and 2, on 
lllllt hole offlnalround 
at Denver. 




.lACK nuAnitAU. reso- 
lute -Australian rare 
driver, heat Stirling 
Mowi in 22r).mile lirii- 
isli Crand I’rix at Ain- 
iree. averaging Sl.nS 
niph in his Comier Cli- 
max, to push to a lesir!- 
ing 27 jioints toward 
world driving crown. 


porky 17-year-old from 
Fairfield, ('onn.. sailed 
sk-ek Lightning to 2<>- 
ISvieiory over defend- 
ing -skiiiper. Janet Ia- 
1 hen. of Rye, N.Y., for 
girls' sailing tilk' of 
Long Island Sound, at 
(Jreenwich. f'onn. 


PETE HliSTWtCK. 21. 
golf-playing son of in- 
terna' ionully famou.s 
polo player and stee- 
plechase rider, teumisl 
up with equally ath- 
letic younger brother, 
Jimmy to Ife for .An- 
derson Memorial title, 
at Mamaroneck. N.Y. 





Your beer tastes better 


...when you add GUINNESS! 


Any Ijeer you like and a bottle 
of GUINNESS ... that's how you 
make “half-and-half.” 

Fill a jjla.s.s with some of each 
...and discover a new taste in 
beer ! 

A deeper, throatier. more 
invi</<irntin() taste, too. It come.s 
from adding barley malt to 
your beer. ..the malt that 
GUINNESS is so rich in. PIven 
the ruby color that guinness 
adds to your plass come.s from 
roasted barley malt. As brew- 


ers and malt.sters can tell you. a 
malt Ijrew tastes l)etter...it 
ad<!s wonderful new tlavor lo 
other beverages, too ! 

r>y addinp it to beer, you pet 
more poodness with guinness. 
The hearty taste of imported 
GUINNESS is ju.st the thinp for 
puests. 

For your ne.xt entertaininp 
why not luiy some guinness to 
mix with it? At footl store.s, 
delicatessens, supermarkets. 
Or where beer is served I 


Just ask for GUINNESS! 

IMPORTED BY HEUBLEIN FOOD IMPORTING CO., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


c.i.i-.-iTitArEi) July ;t. laso 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Th«- while-h<il I'hiraco Whin- Sox zoomed 
into firsi plan- as they won seven out of 
S, 18 <iui of IJ-), With an increciibly tight 
tlofcnse, strong pitehing ihe«t KRA in 
the Jeaguei, speed and ntjw good hitting 
(.;{!() HA the past m<»nih the White Sox 
played as if they might not fold this time 
around. But a double-header hiss to the 
Yankees cooled them olT and the streaking 
Sox slipped back into second by a per- 
(x ntage point. The free and easy I'lexe- 
land Indians lightened up a bit against 
the Yankee.s i.src page > and lost three 
in a row (two of them shutoutsi. Hitching 
was unsteady and hitting untimely. The 
defens** faltered around second and Billy 
.Martin won his job liack. Tin- Kaliimore 
Orioles’ lack of hitting and runs ilowest 
H.\, fewest runs scored in mujorsi doesn’t 
seem ti> mean a thing. The opposition 
can't score olT the stingy Driole fdlchers. 
Last week, for example, the Orioles got 
Ifi runs in seven games and allow*-*! only 
Id. The New York Vunkees still dilin't 
move fast i-nough. despit*- the niorali- 
botisting sw*-ep of the Indians. Injuries 
to Skowron and then Kubek, plus a ph.\ --‘- 
ieally sulipar .Munile, l**ok most of the 
punch fr*>m the linc-up. Indi-struetible old 
Yogi Berra, catching n*-arly every game, 
was th*- ti-am’s most consistt-ni hitter 
inille for . Thi* Uiishington S*-nal*»rs 
took ov*-r fifth placi- an*l move*! to within 
a game and a half of th*- I'lrst rlivision on 
ihe .steady pitching of Ram*js, i’ascual he 
w<m his sixth and seventh in a r<iw and 
Fiseh*-r. Killebrew found it harder to hit 
home runs as he g*)t fewer g*iod pitche.s to 
swing at. The Delruit Tigers lost six 
straight f*ir the .seeomi time in two w«'*-ks 
and .Manager Dyke.s came to a familiar 
eonelu-sion. "ThLs club lacks poise,” sititi 
Dykes. "Four i>r five times we have <“ome 
up to the big game that could have si-t us 


STARS OF THE SEASON 


AmcriMR Leatue National Lcaiue 
IHf B(SI PITCHE.RS 

Gam«t won Wynn. Chi 1?-S Face Pit) H-0 
Complete games Paccual. Wash 1? Buidelte. Mil 12 
Hits pe> game Score Cte«S02 Anionelli SF7 46 
Walks par game Ramos. Wash I 74 Neweombe Cm 1 17 
SOs per game Score ClevSOl Koutai. lA 9.67 
Runs per game Wilhelm Balt 2J3 Face. Pinl.16 
IHt BEST HITTERS 

Percentage Kuenn. Det 347 Aaron Mil 36S 
Home runs Killebrew Wash 3) Mathews Mil 28 
(I per 10 AB) (I per |?Vi A6) 
Eilra bate hils Killebrew Wash 4S Aatan. Mil 60 
Runs scored Killebrew, Wash 70 Pmson, Cm 73 
YosI Del 70 


IHt BEST PERfORMANCF PER GAME 


Most runs Boston 4 8S 

Fewest opp runs Baltimore 4 12 
Most hits New York 9.03 

Fewest opp hits Cleveland 7 6S 
Most HRs Washington 1 29 

Fewetl opp HRs Baltimore 0.87 


Cirscinnali S 01 
San Francisco 3 92 
St louis9 77 
San FraiKisco 8.36 
Milwaukee 1 13 
Milwaukee 0.8S 


up, and then lo.st it. Most of the players 
on this club really don’t know what it’s 
like to be in a pennant rac*-. Th<‘y aren’t 
u.sed lo playing ih*-m one rlay at a time, 
taking the big om-s in strirle with lh*- lit- 
tle ones. There’s more ti> ihi.s game than 
hitting the ball or throwing it." The 
Kansas t'ity .\lhU-lirs flnall.v got some 
sound pitching ifrom both starters and 
relievers to go along with the b*'st team 
batting average in the league an<l won five 
out of seven game.s. J'arlieularly out- 
.standing was the work of Hay Herbert. 
He won two low-hil compli-te games. Kx- 
Yankr-e third base irregular Jerry Lumpe 
has solidifieil the .-Ythlr-tic.s’ infield since 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Jansen Bos ( 306) 
Xillebiew Wash ( 269) 
Power Clev( 302) 
Colavito Clev(286) 
Apancio Chi ( 280) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Robinson Cm ( 337) 
Aaron. Mil ( 369) 
Pinson. Cm ( 317} 
Banks. Chi (.299) 

Mays SF( 308) 
‘/Jenrf.l '•» n.iWr.inJ. 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scored Balled In* Piodeced 


l)*-coming the regular seeon*! bas*-nian. 
.After the Bosum U.-*l Sox five-game sweep 
over the Yanks. .Manager Jurge.s slated: 
■'W'l-’re loo gootl a learn li> have a big 
letdown. We’ll lose some, but We’ll be 
up I her*- soon.” The So.x immediately 
ilropp*-*! four *if their iie.xt five games. 

Standings Cleve 50 38. Chi 51 39 Ball 48 43 NY 

46 45 W8sh 43 47 Del 43-50, KC 40-49, BosI 40 50. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Th*' San I'rnnrisr*) (.ianiK to.sl thr**e in a 
row and nearly droppeil out *>( first. But 
three straight wins i|uickly nullified all t>f 
that and the (lianls push***! their lead up 
to thrt*e game.s. .\s long as Jiin<-s and An- 
tcinelli remain healthy tin- (lianis will 
slay in busim-.ss. Tin- two have won six 
of the team’s last seven vietories. The 
l.os .Vn«*-k'.s l>o(iB*-rs coo|e<l olT e*insid- 
erably as their hilling attack fell apart. 
Som<- of the luster rubbe*! olT the- pitching 
statT, too, when Danny .MeDevitt was 
kno*-keri out twice anti Johnny i’oiire.s 
was blasted in his first start since his ba*l 
back acted up. The Mil»jiuk«-e llri>v«-.H 
woke up long enough lo lake two big ones 
from the (Bants and then rolled over for 
the Cubs anil Cards six times. Manager 
Haney got mad. juggled his lineup, 
changed his baiting *)r<l*-r. Ntiihing 
worked. "The way we've b*-en playing.” 
muttered Haney, "our toughest compe- 



REOS RODE high on slugging *>f Frank 
Robinson and Gus Bell. The two com- 
binptl for 22 hil.s, six home runs, 20 RBU. 


tilion is ourselves, I'm not expecting mir- 
acles from the guys I’m pulling in there. 
But maybe a few changes will shake them 
up a bit.” The IMi.shurgh l‘irali-s suf- 
fered for wani of a power hitter. Only two 
home runs were hit in a lO-game stretch. 
b*iih by Dick Stuart. In Itwing ihr*-e in a 
row, the team e*)uld manage only four 
extra base hits. The Chicago Culi.s gol 
right back up to th** .oOD level again by 
winning four straight. Hitting still l*-ft a 
lot lo be {lesired, but the pitching seemc-d 
lo have slraighu-ned out. Cub pitch*TS 
threw thr**e rompb'le games in a row for 
the first time in ilin-e seasons. 'Phe .st. 
I.iiuis Cardinals wimbl la- in trouble if it 
Weren't for the strong bullpen work of 
I.indy .McDanl*-!. .X Hop us a starter early 
in th*- season, Liinly liecame a valuable 
reli*-v«T when he switch***! from a .sidearm 
to an overhantl d*'livi*ry of his fast ball. 
Last w***'k h»- w*jn his .sixth and seventh 
gam**s in relu-f. The n-vivi-il Cincinnati 
|{*-(is slummed ibe ball hard an<l iiili-d 
up 40 runs in winning five nut of seven. 
A changed stance made Frank Robinson 
the h*ilt*-sl hitter in the leugu** the past 
f*>ur weeks i.47f> B.-\, 27 RBIs.. •'! (|uil 
cr*)U*-hing so much at the jilate," saitl 
Robb.v, "and I started standing d*-*-p*-r 
in the box, N’ow I'm s**eing the ball better 
an*l I’m not ir.ving to pull everything,” 
The l’hila*ii-l|»hia l'liilli*‘.s also showed 
lots **f life as the team gol ex**«-ptional 
pitching and belter defense, for a change. 
I'hiUi** pitchers came up with five si raight 
complet*- gaim-s and the team won four 
of them. 

SUndingx SF 52 39 lA 51 43 Mil 46 41 Pill 48 

43 Chi 45 45. StL 44 46. Cin 40 50. Phil 35 54. 


TEAM LEADERS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chi Fni 333 

Clev Powei 302 

Balt Woodling 330 

NY Kubrk 300 

Waxh Allison 293 


Pill Buigtss 307 


Bouchee 296 


lollai 17 
Colavito 79 
Tiiandos 22 
Mamie 19 
Killebiew 31 
Maxwell 20 
Mans 12 
Jensen 21 


Cepeda 18 
Oemelei 17 
Mathews 78 
Stuail 18 
Banks 25 
Boyei 17 



Pitching 


Antonelli 14-4 

Diysdale il-6 

Buidetle 12-9 

Face 14-0 

Hobble 10-7 

Mitell 10-4 

Neweombe 9-5 

Roberts 8-8 


Hnrr.l 


Ihfoni/A .'iiilunl/ig. Jail/ IX 
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the nicest things happen to people who carry 



FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and spendable anywhere. 
Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. The cost is only $1.00 for SlOO worth. 
Ask for First National City Bank Travelers Checks ^ name at your bank, 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT’S FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 

THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

UerTber Federal Depos'l Insura'iea Corporatcon 
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World’s most 


V Zenifh Royal 500D all-transistor pocket radio, I ptoSm)'.' more sciiMiivilv iroin 
iili's own .•iivint, I’ow.n-.l lo l.ritiK in .liManl ^lHUon^- .-v.ii m niiiny n-iiiolc 

SjH'i'iiil iiiv(Tlc-.i cone sjM'aki^r iTratc-s amaziuiily rich, clear toiu‘. \crmcr prcciHoti 


»r«'as. SiH'cml mvcrlc-.i c 


ZENITH." 





ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT 

THE LIGHTER, ..DRIER, ..SMOOTHER SCOTCH 


COMING EVENTS 


Juhi 2^ lo July SO 

Alllimu art E D.T. 


Friday, July 2i 

; "Hr N-". 

Snliirday, July 25 

tzi', 





Suuday. July 2r, 









Monday, July 27 


Ai"!? ’ 

Girls' I-'. .-Kami^. Chic*., thn-uah 

Tiii':<daii, July 2S ■ 

Wednesday, July 2'J 




Tliurndiiy, July So 

m NVw'vSrk at <-hir«K... 2;2() |..m. ,Mulu»l . 
ljGA%jhamai.m5.hii.. Si. Uui« I'ark. Minn. 
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Seven free golf lessons 

by Battini, Harbert, Nelson, Middlecoff, Boros, Snead and Littler 


Nine out of <*\(’rv ton p<-opli’ who 
sc'i' ihii. patff will not see the eoii- 
pon ill llie lower riglit haiicl corner. 
V(‘t that coupon entitles \-ou to the 
most \ alualjle yoll information there 
i.s . . . oh-wliticlif free! 

For that free booklet contains the 
basic liolf secrets of America’s top 
pro's! First. Hattiiii tells how to jflon 
eoiir j^amc. explains whv lack of plan- 
niiiji costs unnecessarv strokes. 

Hai'hei t shows his special grip, 
giv<'s four pointers to add distance 
to your driv es. Nelson discusses long 


irons and two chief errors golfers 
mak<' in using them. 

Middlecoff (i-lls how to get more 
long approac'h shots on the gr<‘en hv 
simplv changing vmtr aim. boros 
e\[)!ains how to control backspin. 

Snead analyzes the chi]') shot from 
tile fring<‘ of file gri'cii. And I.ittler 
corrects your timing and position to 
sink more putts. 

'I'lierc’s no better advice! .\nd it's 
vonrs absoltiielij free wlien you send 
ill the coupon. It’s a gift Iroin The 
Ff|iiifablc lafe .\ssiirance Society of 


the 1‘ lilted Stall's . . . the companv" 
that’s famous for Living Insurance 
with benefits tor llu- liv ing . . . for 
hi'tter liv in”- 1 hipe vmi enjov’ it! 

I THE EQUITABLE Life Assurance j 

I Society of the United States < 

I Box F, 393 Seventh Avenue i 

j New York 1. New York j 

I PU'iisc siTwt urill Ixioklcl. I 

I I 

[ Xaiiic j 

! .Xvlvln-ss 1 

I I 

j City Zone- Slate | 


I.I.l STIlATKn Julll i'. 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


Fholograph by John G. Zimmerman 


VICTORY WITH 




A SMILE 


In a meet noteworthy for unstinting effort, unbelievable 
courage and unexampled dramatics, the United States 
whipped the U.S.S.R. handily in the men’s events, lost 
as handily in the women's. It proved the head and the 
heart of an athlete are at least as important as his legs 

by TEX MAULE 



lias a irack mvot onronipsisscd so 
much of tlic muKic lirilliant competi- 
tion. the successful use of the psychological 
ploys wliich help mak<' up track excellence 
ami so much of the pM-uiiar excitement at- 
tached to international rivalry. 

The I'nited State.s men, as expected, won 
rather easily. 127-1(18; the I'nited State.s 
women, also as expected, lost 10-(>7, 

From a rich store of memories left with every 
spectator, a picture which must remain in- 
delibly in the mind is that of Dyrol Burleson, 
the astounding young miler from Oregon, win- 
ning the l,50<)-meter run. It was the picture 
of a IP-year-old college boy .smiling in victory 
in such a way as to dennnistrate at one and 
the same time the spirit of friendly competi- 
tion that characterized this history-making 
meet between the two nations and an essen- 
tia! rUlTerence l)et\veen the makeup of the 
two teams. Burleson, wise enough in his in- 
experience to let veteran international com- 
petit<(r Jim (Jrclle decide tlie pace, ghosted 
hehiiul Grelle, within striking distance of the 
fast early pace of Bussians Y(‘vgeny Momot- 
kov and Yevgeny Sokolov, for three laps. 
The tall and slender youngster has a beauti- 
fully smooth stride, and he ran very easily, 
his face showing no strain. When Grelle made 
his run at the Russians, Burleson went with 
him and. as tlie two American.s came off the 
last turn, it was Burleson wlio liad the greater 
reserve of strength and speed, lie passed Grelle 
in the homestretch, the Russians now far be- 
hind. anil he hit the tape as fresh as a daisy. 
He is, undoubtedly, .tnierica’s best hope for 
the Olympic l,.50d-meler run. 

Yet the high jjoint of tlie meet, in terms of 
sheer drama — and it was the sheerest— came 
with a race whicli. as a conte.st. was a walk- 
away, and which is usually a fairly stodgy 
event; the Ifi.dOd-metcr run. But last Sat- 
urday in Philadelphia nearly 27,000 people 
howled and groaned for some dO excruciating 
minutes while track’s wildest 10,000 meters 
spun to its agonizing conclusion. 

The -Americans Max 'I'ruex and Boh Soth 

TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 

FRANKLY REJOICING. [)yrol Burlesiin hrea.sts tape, 
chest ahead of Teammate Jim Grelle in the 1,500- 
niPier run, a sw<-ep fur l.'nileii Slates track team. 
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FINISHED AT THE FINISH was Hulmrt I'yarnakivi, 
who to run tho last mile in a trance. His awkward stride 

l>e<'amf even more stilted, hut he refused to tto down. As he entered 


the la-si siraitchtaway a teammate. Vladimir Bulatov, rushed to 
lend a han<l. I’yarnakivi finisheij and was instantly hoisted away 
l)y Bulatov, who carrieri him to a spot next to the p<dp vault 
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VICTORY WITH A SMILE nn.li 



iiprii'tr. In'tini-; pnulilwl tii- fi-ct i>U'i otu* aimiher fur almn'l an(>(h*T half 
l.iji ln-fore 111' Mirnlilfil lu ihi' c iniii-r'. Ill* rose, ffil aiiain, ilicn wii- car- 
rii'il olf. Hi' pul'i' '.vu' 172. hi< l>l>iinl pri-'nrc miri'conlalili' l>y ihi- uau^i*. 


iliir :c. I-. mru 'll ..ii i hi- purl uf tin- cjllirial'. wa- U'h i'l'H to ud yi-t ain>i hi-r 
I.ip. \\ ill'll I',*' tiiiailv tii.i-la-ii hi' walkcil -hakily armitiil Hu- iiifn-lil, 'hr-n “ a* 
'IV ' Ti'-iaii'. 'jivi'ii aiil liy uiu- nf hi- 'rarr.n;::'- ami ri'iiiuvi'ii fur trrai mi-iii. 


DRAMA AND PAIN 
IN THE 10,000 


Time ran out on ('niiuranci- for tliri'c of the f<iur 
nu'ii In tin- Ki.dfUi-nii'tcr run. Boh Solh, of tlio 
I’.S., follapsod with tlirt-o taps to ^n). C'onii)arriol 
Max TrUfx's last -lap sprint soonu'd to tie justifi«‘d 
when he snati-hed scrond from Russia’s Huliert 
Pyarnakivi. wiio linisiied. tlien eruniiiled. Max's 
feat, tiiouuh, was denieil li.\ the judges’ confusion. 


runway. Several nHier leanuna'i-- iii.-,,eii:a‘e;y 'hredded the -hirt from FRESH AT THE FINISH, .\lel,-i-y I le-yatrhi- 
hi-^ I'hf'i, ruldied hi- arin-. jiutnped hi- lei;- ami afiplied artifleial n-pira- !.■ '*• •'•iniier, who u>ual;v ruii- ilii- rail- in alioul 

tiim. Finally he wa- earried oil pik:i:yliacK->ty!e hy Semyon K/.hi-hr’dn. i .auire'. He ran an extra lap, didn’t '(•<‘111 to mind. 




CAPTAIN VASILY’S 
FINE VICTORY 


V \SII.Y KrZSKTSoV. Ihc liatul- 
somc, rt'U'iitli'ss alhh'tt.' shown oti 
those pages, is the finest ull-r<jun<i 
track c'umpelilnr in ihe world. Had 
it not been for a l)rii‘f, torn-ntial rain 
last Sunday in f’liiladelphia, he would 
almost surely have broken liis own 
worltl decathlon record. A serious, 
sometimes nearly somber man, Kuz- 
netsov suhmittefl to a barrage of 
questions by a host of American re- 
porters. Askeil, finally, whether he 
resented tliLs interrogation, Kuznet- 
sov smiled a rare smile and said, 
■'Xt). Why el.si‘ would 1 r<nn|iel e'.’" 
Whatewr his reasons, Kuznet.sov 
conipeted remarkably well. He won 
five of tin- 1(1 events: the rain de- 
layed the la.st three ev«-nts so that 
he Inul to rush through the finish of 
the pole vault, then Ihe javelin and 
the 1. .5(1(1 meters, run on a soggy 
track. Vet Kuznetsov carm- within 
seven points of his own worhl record. 

D6T6RMINATION shows as Kuznctsov 
hurtle>i ilown the runway for pole vault. 




CALM AssuRANce n( a c-hanipi<in -'latiip- 
S a-ily'- (.'.inir. - afu-r ri*lca-.e uf javelin. 


CONCENTRATION murk' Kui'.llet'cis \ i< 
uirimi.' attempt in ihe 'leealliloii shoipui. 




TRIPLE GOLD MEDALIST was Hay Nor- 
lon, ni'W hoir lo U.S. .“printing traciilion. 


VICTORY WITH A SMILE eonliiiucd 

ha<I ntAvr accordi'd a cliaiicf*. 

'I'rui'X. a small, chwrful uraduati* of 
t'S(', had iH'fii abk* to train only 
niitiute.s a day since the Xational 
AAV meet in Juiu* because of Air 
Force demands. Soth, a dogged, per- 
sistent competitor, wa.s not in the class 
of the two Kussians — Alek.sey I)e- 
syalchikov and Hubert I’yartiakivi. 

But Truex and Soth, surprisitigly, 
liung close to tin* Russian i>air for 
the early laps. 'I'heii 'I'rucx. running 
in a liasehall cap lunietl backward, 
prudently droppetl well otT the pace. 
Soth. though, si ayetl up with the Rus- 
sian iluo. Audaci'Hisly. on tlie seventli 
lap, he sprinted into tlie lead, and he 
stayed there until the FUh. There 
Desyatchikov, who ran the whole 
race with the machinelike pn*cisioii 
of an automaton, took over for good. 
He won thi* race so easily that most 
ol the spectators forgot him in the 
dramatic events whi<'h followeil. 

Soth coniinuerl running very 
strongly for aniither five or six laps, 
He had streirheil his lead over the 
.second Russian — I'yurnakivi — and. 


with some six laps to go, he began to 
make up ground on Desyatchikov. 
'I’heii, oddly, he began to lean back- 
ward as he ran. He ran a couple of laps 
in tliLs strange, olT-balance posture, 
his legs flicking out regularly with an 
unnaturally high knee action, and 
then he liegan to wobble. ‘‘I didn't 
hurt." In* said later. "Witli six la|)s 
to go f felt pretty giaxi, and 1 thought 
1 might calcli 'tVsya(cldko\ . But 1 
got awful lireil. I knew I was leaning 
back, and I could hear the crowd yell- 
ing at me to lean forward. an<l I used 
m\' arm.s as har<l as 1 could to keep 
my balance, but I I'ouldii't get it." 

doing into the 2drd lap. Solb was 
running with the awful, slow move- 
ment.s of a man in a nightmare. He 
liil the turn with hi.s feel splaying out 
helple.ssly and his body at a danger- 
ous angle, and, for a few torturous 
moments, he ran in one spot, his legs 
moving jerkily and his arms thresh- 
ing with the artificial movement of a 
marionette. Finally, some vagary let 
him lurch forward, uiul he went on 
around the track in a slow, mechani- 
cal doll stride. His face and body were 
rlead white and his eyes were star- 
ing, hut the legs and arms kept mov- 
ing until he reached the next turn, 
where he stepped on the curb, stag- 
gered crazily in a tight circle and 
fell. He climbed precariously to his 
feet and fell again, his liead narrow- 
ly missing the cenu'iit curb. Then he 
was picked up. rushed lo ihe locker 
room, tiien ti> the l’ni\'ersity of 
I’eiinsylvania Medical Center, which 
is only u few hundred yards from 
Franklin Field. 

During Soth’s heart-rending dance 
with exhaustion, Truex had dropped 
farther and farther behind the two 
Ru.ssians. But. as Soth was carried 
by the stretcher bearers in a sham- 
bling run out of the tunnel at one end 
of tlie track, I'yarnakivi began the 
peculiar .shutflitig, backward leaning 
dance which liad begun Sollt’s col- 
lapse. Wearing a white haiulkcrchief 
around hi.s head, I’yarnakivi had 
seemed nearly as tireless as 1 le.sya- 
tcliikov until tlie t<-lltule lean de- 
veloped. He fought the now -familiar 
fight with total depletion of energy 
for two laps: while he was wobbling 
slowly and precariously around tin* 
track, 'I’ruex begait making up ground 
on him rajiidly. i’yarnaki\’i continued 
the macabre jig down the backsl retch 
of the last lap well over B'd yards 
alieari of Truex, bul Max, running 
very well, pa.ssed liim on the last turn 
and beat him to the wire by oU j'ards. 
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I’yarnakivi, unconscious by now of 
where he wa.s. collapsed over the fin- 
ish line. He was snatched up before 
he bit the ground hy Madimir Bu- 
latov. tlie chunky Russiati pole \ ault- 
er. and carried tenderly to the sirle- 
line, wh'Te Nina I’onomareva. ilie 
discus thrower, imdressed him near- 
\y completely before she was re- 
straiiu*d in the interests of decency. 
Meaiiw hile, 'I'rue.s had started to step 
ofT the irai-k when Horace Ashen- 
felter, a \ eleran distance runner fam- 
iliar with the myriad of mistakes nieel 
ollicials are heir lo. advised him to 
run another lap for insurance. This, 
wearily, he did. 

GOOD ADVICE 

Ashenfelter knew whereof he ad- 
vised. Ill a wi-lier of confusion and 
poor arithmetic the judges awarded 
I’yarnakivi sectind place ahead of 
Truex, although 'I'ruex had clearly 
heaten the Russian by Mf-ocld yards. 
'I'liey difl this on llie mistaken pre- 
sumption that I'yarnakivi liatl lajiped 
'I'ruex. which lie had not. 'I'he .\meri- 
caii team manager, inex[)licably. 
failed to lile a protest on this ruling: 
the next day the Russians fell bark 
on this technicality in their refusal 
to admit a change in the jilacement 
of 'I'ruex and I’yarnakivi. Besides, 
tliey said. I'yarnakivi hiul lapfietl 
Truex— at approximately the .'i.dOd- 
meter mark in the race. A i*areful 
check of lap times shows that at the 
o.HiMi-meter murk Trues trailed De- 
.syalchikov and I’yarnakivi by ap- 
jiroximately 24 seconds, nr something 
less than 200 yards, obviously far 
less than he would have trailed them 


ACHING FEET of U.S. WiilkiT Freii Tini- 
coe earned him precious poini, san“ <hor“. 





lia<l hp l)een lap|)o<l. rnfortunatelj , 
ihp oripinal placcmpiit slnod. and 
Trupx, wlio ran an adniiru\ily inlid- 
ligptil racp tliat kept liini well within 
his pliysioal capabiliti<'s in the hot, 
liuniid weather wliich did in Soth and 
I’yarnakivi, was denied liis rightful 
seeond place. 

After so much excitement packed 
into one :PI-minute race, much of tlie 
rest of the meet sec-med almost anti- 
climactic. .\ great deal of the interest 
ol the preceding and following events 
was in the — often succe.ssful —psy- 
chological stratagems of the .\meri- 
can contestants. 

(Iregory Bell, a slight, 2S-\'ear- 
olil student of dentistry who has 
jumped over 'Jk f«‘et more often thar* 
any man in the worhl, accomplished 
that feat for the i:Jth and 1 Jlh limes 
in this meet. With little chance to 
work out, Bell knew he had ti> hit 
his maximum effort on his first jump. 
“Besides." he said, “I like to gel that 
big one on the first jump. It jjsydis 
the other guys. It psyched Shelby in 
the He tied up after 1 did 2'5 

feet I i inches on the first one.” 

Bell followed hLs stratagem mag- 
nificently. His first Jump against the 
Hu-ssians was a walloping 2H feet 7 
inches, the second longest broad jump 
in history. It successfully psyched 
the Russian 26-fooler. Igor Ter- 
Ovanesyan, who fouled three iinie.s 
and came up with 2.5 feet h'l inches 
for secoiul place. 

I'arry O'Brien, who is, uniler the 
pre.ssure of competition, the best shot- 
putter in the worltl, saved his most 
herculean effort for his final attem|)t. 
With a fine sense of theater. O'Brien 
stood immobile while the public 
aildress announcer explained that, 
with one attempt left, O'Brien trailed 
Teammate Dave Davis. Then O'Brien 
dropped a towel on the grass at the 
(el-foot 2-inch mark ‘his own world 
record' an<l, with an ear-.sliattering 
grunt, he heaved the shot out a frac- 
tion of an inch beyond that mark, 
setting a new world recorrl of (>2 feet 
2'j inches. Then he scooped up his 
towel with a fine air of bravado and 
posed hapjiily holding the shot over 
his hea<l for a coterie of photographers. 

A continuing thread of excitement 
which tied the meet together was the 
valiant attempt Russia’s worht rec- 
ord holder in the decathlon made lo 
break his own mark. X'asily Kuznet- 
sov was ahead of tlie pace which gave 
him the world record until a brief, 
torrential dow npour soaked the track 
as the meet drew to its close. 


Needing to run the final event — 
the 1,500 meters— in .5:02.0 to break 
his recorrl, Kuznetso\ paddled around 
the puddly, iieavy track to finish in 
5:02.,'^. His total of 8,250 [)oints was 
the second highest in history, only 
seven points shy of his world record. 


Y<‘r anothiT memorable picture 
will he that rif Tom Murphy winning 
the 8iH) meters. .Murphy, once criti- 
cized as lacking in tactical sense, 
paced him.self magnificenll.v. "I 
wanted to run a .’)4 second first 
(|uarter,” he said after tlie ra<-e. ”1 hit 
it nearly on llu- nose. I wasn't wor- 
rie<l nearly so much al)out the Rus- 
sians as I was about Walters. When 
we came off the last turn 1 <'«)uld hear 
someone at my slioulder and I was 
scared, hut the race went just the 
way 1 planned it." U was .lerome 
Walters at Murphy’s shoulder. Tlie 
small, courageou.s half-miler mufie his 
bi<l for the race a little late principally 
becau.se one of the Russians~.\bram 
Krivosheyev — had passed Walters 
on the last turn, cut in too .sharply 
and made the American break stride. 


"I <'oul<l have kicked on the turn." 
Walters said. "1 .still think I can 
beat Murphy at the Pan .American 
(lames.'' 

Ray Norton, a tall, perfectly pro- 
portioned sprinter from San Jose 
State College, established himself 
solidly as the latest in the long line of 
worhl-dominating .American sprint- 
ers. Norton won the lOb- and ‘inn- 
meter dashes, taking both of them 
easil.v in the floating, relaxed and 
beautiful hurst of speed wliich spurts 
him out of the pack at about the 
three-quarter murk in each race. He 
anchored the I'.S. 4nn-meler relay 
team, making an easy victory of a 
race which, until his final laji, had 
been uncomfortalily close liecausi- of 
the ragged baton exi’hanges of the 
American team. Norton, who last 
year hail a tendency lo lighten up a 
little in strong competition, is muv a 
confitlent, self-assuretl and virtually 
unlieatahle sprinter. 

.Another I'.S. runner who has 
gained much needed assurance Ls 
Kddie Southern, who won the 400 
meters with a superbly planned and 
eoiiliiiucd 
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VICTORY WITH A SMILE rtitiliiiitnl 

exrcutf'd rac’i- whii'h sent him homo 
10 yards ah»*»d of Dave Mills, the 
other Americtiii entry. “The only 
thiiiK 1 did wrcmj,' was to start my 
kick too abruptly,” Southern said. 
“You should step up your speed 
gradually so that your stride isn't 
di.sturhed. 1 kicked too hard eoming 
out of the last turn, and I tied up a 
little going into the wire.” 

Bill Dellinger, who had been given 
a gooil chance to beat the Ru.ssiaits 
in the .3,PbP-ineter run, suffered from 
having watehe*! the Itl.POO meters on 
Saturda\'. Satur<lay night, in the lob- 
by of the Warwick lintel, where both 
teams stayed, Dellinger lookeil wor- 


ried. "I wish I hadn’t seen that.” he 
said nervously. The next afternoon, 
waiting for the start of the o.tKHI 
meters, he was still distraught, lie 
ran the race overcautiously, allowing 
the Russians — I’yotr Bolotnikov and 
Alexander Artynyuk — to buihi a tre- 
mendous lead while he c«t\served his 
energy to make sure he did not fall 
out, as had Soih in the 10,t)(lP-meter. 
ronse(iuently, he was far off the pace 
of the relatively slow 14:17.8 turned 
in b\’ .\rtynyuk, who won, and even 
farther off his own maximum effort. 

There were, too, some pleasant sur- 
prises for r.S. track aficionados. Ira 
Da\ is, who. like most American track 
athletes is relatively unfamiliar with 
the iiredominantly Kuropean hop. 


step and jump, nevertheles.s placed 
second against the Rus.sians with a 
very creditable leap of 52 feet 2 
inches. Davis, with Herman Stokes, 
gives the U.S. unaccustomed strength 
for the Olympics in this event. .And 
.Mike Herman, comiieting in only his 
sc-coud decAtV,Uu\ u\ the U.S.,, uvvt- 
came his basic weakness in the .shot, 
discus and javi-lin to score well 
enough to beat Russia's Igor Ter- 
0\ anesyan. Dave Ktl.strom pla<'edsec- 
onil in the decathlon and may event u- 
ally be a worthy teammate of Rafer 
Johnson, the injured I’.S. champion. 
.A1 Oerter, the di.scus winner, het- 
1 ere<| his personal best at 188 feet P 
itu'hes. and .\[ f'antello, the short, 
di-eji-chested Marine lieutimant who 


THOSE DARLING 
‘DJEVACHKI’ 


III the .tmericun mind, the I ypirat woman alhleK' of ihe I’.S.S.K, 
..-.k- -oincihing liD- a Iruck ilriver wiih long hair. In actual 
faci, ihe women who n-pro-ented Ku-.-ia in I’hiia<lelphia were, 
for the mo.-t part, iloll-. Thi' iljran-hki, a term of endearmeni 
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rwenlly set a world javelin record, 
showed it was no lluke b\- beating tile 
very good Russians comfortably. 

The American wotnen were, in 
most instance.s, thorouKhl\’ out- 
classed by their .siirpri.sinj;ly attra<-- 
tive Russian ailversaric.s. In the I'ltU- 
meter da.sh Lucinda Williams, run- 
niiiK like a female Ray Norton, set 
an American record, winning in 2:1.1 
seconds: Isabelle Daniels wtu< second 
in 2:Lr). jjiviriK the C.S. wi>rnen the 
only sweep they liad. The Russians 
won eisht of the 111 women's events; 
Barbara .fone.s, in the loO meters, 
was the only other American woman 
to win; in most of the events the 
women of the r.S.S.R. so thorouKhly 
outclas.sed the I’.S. entry that llie 


races were virtually divided into two 
contests: between the Hus.sians for 
first and the Americans for third. 

.\11 in all, it was a tremendously 
e.\ciiiiiK meeting between team.s 
wliich were very friendly off the field. 
The olliciulin^ ami tlie presentation 
of events on the field left somelhiny 
to be desireil; often a race would 
start or an Olympic cliampion woulil 
make an attempt in a field event 
without the crowd being notified of it. 
But the crowds on Sal urday ami Sun- 
day were good-nalure<l, knowleilge- 
ahle and as enthusiastic — nearly — 
alniut Russian victories :us they were 
about American. 

Rut the thing which, finally, gave 
this meet its flavor of e.xlraordinarily 


determined, all-out competition was 
the pitting of the ITS. against the 
I'.S.S.R. 'Tl ma<le it all bigger, 
somehow.” Southern, one of the ILS. 
team captains, said. "You would 
nearly rather die llian lost*." 

Bob Sotli, who. as did Max Truex, 
recovered rapidly from Ids complete 
exhaustion in the 1 D.ono-meter run, 
was busy taking pictures t)f the cvi'iits 
Sunday. 

"I wa.sn’t running to get a point 
or iwo," ho said. "I was running to 
beat the Russians. That was the best 
race I've ever run until I fell <ml. 
I'm going to step up niy workouts 
tor the Pail American nn*et. I'll ho 
better then." 

He probably will. end 


ft>r young proiiy girl-^ iliai the Ruwan coach wu'; i)orfooily 
justifietl in udng, wen* l•h:lrming. a liiilo -liy ami, on ihe whole, 
^•ap^iv•alillg. One of ihein looked a bii like a muscular Brigiue 
Burcloi; nearly all of iheni wore aiiractive, de'pite the fact 


GALINA POPOVA IN UNIFORM Oft LATER . . . 


that Helena Ituliiiisiein lias a wide-open nmrkei in the Soviet 
I'liion. Their-' was a fresh, iinemhcllisheil beauiy which sur- 
vIvimI \he rigors of compeiiiion very well, as wiine-s helow 
not to mention the sultry, stitiing, ncar-flil li'inperaiure. 


... IN OFF-SHOULOER DRESS WAS REAL CHARMER 





EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Great Momeyits 

T wice in the past three weeks in- 
ternational sport has produced 
moments of memorable climax. The 
first occurred in late June when Swe- 
den’s Ingemar Johansson sent Amer- 
ica’s Floyd Patterson hurtling to the 
canvas in the world's heavyweight 
boxing championship, and 22,000 un- 
believing people rose from their seats 
in delirious, roaring astonishment. 

The second great moment occurred 
last week in the Soviet-American 
track meet at Philadelphia (see page 
/4). It was that moment close to the 
end of the 10,000-meter race, when 
Southern California's Max Truex, 
on the brink of exhaustion himself, 
sprinted from 200 yards behind to 
pass a reeling-tired Russian, Hubert 
Pyarnakivi. 

Truex’s valiant effort (he had 
seemed nearly ready to drop midway 
in the race^ turned out to be in vain, 
for he officially finished behind the 
Russian. But he had set the hearts of 
27,000 Americans pounding in their 
breasts and brought lumps to their 
throats. Their voices, blended in an 
unearthly sustained roar, paid un- 
bounded tribute to the highest form 
of conflict two nations can know— the 
clean, decent and essentially com- 
radely conflict of sport. 

Skadefi of Brooklyn 

W E went over to Ebbets Field— 
you remember, in Brooklyn — the 
other night to see a soccer game be- 
tween two foreign teams, Real Ma- 
drid and Graz of Austria. It was a 
lively game, lustily applauded by 
some 13,500 Spanish- and German- 


speaking fans obviously little con- 
cerned with specters, but for old Dodg- 
er fans the occasion seemed haunted 
—tinged with ineffable memory like a 
pressed rose in some forgotten book. 
For one thing, no effort had been 
made to turf the infield, and the soc- 
cer rectangle was imposed over base 
lanes and a pitcher’s mound as impec- 
cably groomed as though for a World 
Series (‘‘C’moH, Xeu-k, ya got Man- 
tle! Xoiv get that bum Berra ... get 
him . . . gel him . . . oooooooooooh!). 

The dugouts were cleanly painted 
and freshly swept, and even the left 
and right field bullpens were as neatly 
manicured as ever. At one point 
an overenthusiastic Austrian pushed, 
shoved and finally kicked down a 
Madrileno while in pursuit of the 
ball, which went out of bounds. The 
Madrileno looked up angrily, and a 
whole series of ghosts came out of 



the dugouts, bellowing clearly but at 
a pitch beyond the range of the hu- 
man ear— of most of the ears present, 
anyway. Durocher and Stanky and 
Jackie Robinson and Charlie Dressen, 
just to name a few, surrounded the 
fallen player and his persecutor, and 
then all quietly faded away when 
the players shook hands, embraced 
each other and resumed play. 

Out in center field, under the big 
scoreboard, a sign still said abe 
STARK, and there at one end was the 


hole with the legend: a new suit 

OF CLOTHES TO ANYBODY WHO 
HITS A BALL THROUGH HERE. The 
sign, of course, was out of bounds 
for the soccer game, but every now 
and then the ball would fly off in its 
direction. We found ourselves won- 
dering if Abe would still come up 
with the suit if somebody kicked the 
ball through the hole, but alas the 
question must remain unanswered. 
Nobody did. 

As we left, the game over and the 
lights beginning to dim, the field, de- 
spite its rough treatment by the soc- 
cer players, still had an expectant 
look. Would the pressed rose, we won- 
dered, ever bloom again? 

It Can Be Fun 

W HY is it, a pessimist of growing 
girth once asked of the world at 
large, that anything that’s fun is al- 
ways illegal, immoral or fattening. 
One answer might be that those most 
interested in doing good generally 
make it sound so dreary. ‘‘Come on, 
fellows,” cries the camp counselor at 
5 o’clock of a clammy morning, ‘‘ev- 
eryone out for push-ups”— and 10 
miserable little boys dream longingly 
of a future of debilitation and decay. 

It needn’t, we are glad to report, 
be so, and we have the word of the 
Executive Director of the President’s 
Council on Phj’sical Fitness to back 
us up. ‘‘Without in any way min- 
imizing the important place of gym- 
nastics and formal exercise,” said 
Shane MacCarthy in a recent speech, 
“it must be recognized that America 
is a sports-loving, sports-minded na- 
tion. In fact, the nation’s culture in 
every definable sense includes a large 
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sfynn'til «)f .sporls uUeri'St. ]jartii-ipa- 
tion and devotion. 

“'I’hfCouncir-slivelyintprest in fur- 
thering .sport.s parlicipaliun runs the 
entire alphal)el from angling to yatdit- 
ing. It inrludeseverything frotti bowl- 
ing and ba.sketball to rope skipping 
and rowing; from calisthenics and 
canoeing to track and toucli foot- 
ball and tobogganing: from gymmus- 
tic.s and jujitsu to lacrosse and weight 
lifting, 'rhe list encompa8.se.s cycling, 
swimming, skiing — on the snow and 
on the water— aiul. scaling mountain.s; 
hiking, hunting, hockey and han<l- 
hall; fishing and fencing: roller skat- 
ing and wre.stling — and on and on 
through an almost endU^s.s list of 
body-building. health-.safeguarding 
and spirit-nourishing activities. 

“'Phe Council sees competition as 
an inevitable and generally d<*sirable 
concomitant of sport.s. 'Phe Council 
finds merit in luijipily conceived and 
properly conducted body-contact 
sport.s suited to the physiological and 
s(K'iological ages of the particij)ants. 
I’arlicularly, the Council 8tresse.s 
sports which have a carryover value 
and can become a rich part of a re<-re- 
alioti and fitm^ss i)rogram of ttie in- 
dividual throughout his life. 

"It is realized that professional alh- 
letii*s. conducted on a high plane, 
have a legitimate place in the .Ameri- 
can sportsscene aiul can make a great 
contribution to youth fitness when 
the perf<)rmers exemplify the l>est in 
execution of .skills undivi<]ual and 
team), observance of rules and fine 
.sportsmanship in the stress of hun- 
gry competition." 

At The >■ it- y 

T HK Yak and the Yeti is the Mer- 
maid Tavern, the Shepheard’s 
Hotel and the Toots Shor’s (src rover) 
o( the high Himalayas. 'Phe historical 
correlatives are alcohol, in one dilu- 
tion or another: conversation, loud, 
nonstop and occasionally factual; 
and the bond.s of palship. 

'Phe Yak ta hairy ox) and the 
Yeti {a hairy apparition also known 
as the Abominable Snowman ) is situ- 
ated in a converted palace in Nepal's 
capital, Katmandu, a city of crum- 
bling palace.s and erotic sculpture. 

The host at 'Phe Y & Y is Boris 
liissanevitch, a Shor-size liassian ex- 
patriate who escaped from the Bul- 


shevik.s in 1924 by l)!eiuling into a 
touring ballet troU4)e. Be.side.s referee- 
ing the conversation an<l playing 
A'ictor Borge rwnrds fur his patrons, 
Boris ha-s found time to .shoot fiS 
more tigers than ’Poots and to organ- 
ize air-conditioneil motor caravans 
from Kurope to Nepal. "Due place we 
go through in Persia,” says Boris, in 
accents .still thick with t)de.ssa. "is a 
place called Bum, and that's just 
what it is — bum.” Which shows that 
saloonkeepers separated by S.OdO 
iniU*s use the .same vocabulary. 

'Phe patrons of 'Phe Y & Y consist 
of French anthropologists, .lapanese 
entomologists. Mexican hroadca.sters, 
S wias explorers, American correspotul- 
enls, Harvanl ornithologists, rhinoc- 
eros hunters, zoo keepers. Yeti hunt- 
ers, hikers and holy men. 'Phe talk 


runs heavily to ilangerous sport, high 
adventure' and gossip about people 
who fish for fresli-water dolphin in 
the holy ('ranges or cliase dO-foot 
ercK'odiles in the swampy Sunder- 
bunds souUi of Calcutta. 

Just the other niglU, for instance, 
the great mountaitu-er 'Penzing Nor- 
gay droj)ped in to slap mosejuitoes 
with the boys and everyone said he 
looked in great .shap<'. 'Penzing de- 
murred: "A woman knocked into me 
and broke my leg when I was learning 
to ski in Italy a few months ago." 
'Penzing also said that his daughters, 
aged 18 and 19. will be forging up 
Mount Cho Oyu in August with sever) 
Kuropeaii women on a ladies-only 
exprslition. 'Phis was also the night 
Boris showed a c<iUrr film to prove 
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that it was entirely possible to cap- 
ture a baby tiger by throwing a blan- 
ket over it and then pouncing on the 
blanket with a dozen Nepalese beat- 
ers. “They don't know what fear is,” 
said Boris with emotion, but it was 
not entirely clear whether he meant 
the beaters or baby tigers. 

The liigh point of that evening was 
when Boris showed off his ‘‘Alka- 
Seltzer" gun, designed for paralyzing 
instead of killing wild animals. It 
shoots a dart loaded with curare, the 



paralyzing drug of South American 
Indians, then water and crushed 
Alka-Seltzer tablets at the rear of the 
dart force the poison into the animal 
through a kind of hypodermic needle. 
Alter the animal is tied up, he has to 
be given a dose of heart stimulant 
to utiparalyze liim. Boris wants des- 
perately to try out his gun on tiger 
and rhino but is stymied. The gun was 
given to him with two unlabeled bot- 
tles, and Boris <loesn't know which is 
poison and which is stimulant. 

A Day at the Races 

W HAT about a bit of fishing to- 
morrow, James'?” the visitor 
from the V.S. asked his County Mayo 
guide. 


"Tomorrow, sir?" Disappointment 
traveled the circuit of the man's round 
face. “Sure, you’d be wastin’ your 
toim out tliir tomorrow,” he said- 

This was odd. The five shillings and 
free picnic lunch a West Ireland gillie 
can pick up for a lolling day of troll- 
ing and dapping on Lough Corrib is 
a.s much as he'll make in a week in 
other jobs, and James Egan is not 
only a man with years to carry and 
half a dozen mouths to help feed, but 
one who likes his pint of Guinness as 
well. 

"But it’s the only day we’ve got,” 
the visitor implored. "Are you sure 
we’d be wa.sting our time?” 

"Sure, indeed, sir," said James. 
There was a look on his face, though, 
that suggest he was worrying about 
next week's Confession. 

".\nd anyway,” he blurted, "it’s 
the Ballinrnbe races tomorrow.” 

So that was it. If there is anything 
other than a sea-fresh salmon or a five- 
pound brownie that will cause a West 
Country Irishman to try the tensile 
strength of the great stone tablets, it’s 
the whinny of a blood horse. And in 
truth, as much could be said for the 
visitor who happened to be our Lon- 
don Bureau Chief Robert Manning. 
Was it to be the fish, he now asked 
himself, or the horses? Foie pms or 
caviar? 

"Tell the truth, now, James. What 
about the fish?” 

“It's Goil’s truth, sir. Thir down 
deep feedin' off the perch fry. We’d 
have to cheat with a sprat to catch 


one. and sure you wouldn't want to 
do that, would you now?” 

"And the horses?” 

"If you die and niver see country 
racin’, I’ll ask all my friends to pray 
for your soul.” vowed .lames. 

"Would you like a lift to the race.s?” 

"Indeed, I would,” smiled James 
Egan, so that’s the way it turned out. 

The County Mayo market town 
was hung with bunting for the day and 
those of its 1,300 people who weren’t 
already at the track lounged in door- 
ways and on street corners to watch 
the traffic flow in from points as dis- 
tant as Dublin, and from most of the 
rest of tlie republic. 

If, as seems to be the case. Ballin- 
robe's little jewel of a track is typical 
of a score of courses in Ireland, the 
country i.s not as poor as its statistics 
and its bankbooks say. Simple grand- 
stands. with refreshment stand and 
bar beneath, held about 1,000, and 
the grounds along the stretch and 
finish line had room for another 5,000 
to 10,000. Marshmallow clouds swam 
through the bright blue. The sun 
glanced tranquilly off the green gra.ss 
infield and slightly browned circle of 
the mile-and-a-half track. A modest 
shack containing the tote betting 
system was well attended half an 
hour before the first race, and two 
dozen hand-bookies babbled soft ca- 
jolery from their enclosure in view of 
paddock and track. 

"Evens on the gelding, evens on 
the gelding.” cried one. Soon all two 
dozen echoed his safely parsimonious 
offer. Their hands flickered from 
blackboard to leather money pouches 
and back again to blackboards to 
erase or alter chalked odds. 

The crowd was a typical Irish horse- 
going crew, tweedy, self-assured, 
speckled with florid faces and with 
eyes that seemed to know what they 
were looking at as they scrutinized 
the horses in the paddock, and with a 
lot of people who if not poor were 
plainly of the beautiful but skimping 
West Country land. This was a carni- 
val day round Ballinrobc. 

What marked it from non-Irish 
race crowds, save perhaps for tlie 
Derliy Day crowd in the infield at Eng- 
land's Epsom, were the children. 
Children lined the rails. Children 


They Said It 

PCRRY jONea, iiotiphiyitig captain of the V.S. Davix Cnp team, explaining 
W iinhlcdon ('Imnipion Alex Ohnedo'x deplorable defection in the national 
ckiij-court tennix chainpionxhipx al ('liicago: "I'm going to do all I can la pru- 
Icct him. He xhonldn’t hare erer played Ihix lournamenl. He nnly played 
hecouxe ! axkcd him lo. If ne had beer looking at it from a purely seijixh point 
of ricie, from the point of view of the Darix Cup, wc xhuuld hare told him 
to lake two urrkx’ racation." 

Gii. McoouGALD, .VcM' York Yankee xhortxlop, pondering the fact that 
Rocky Colarilo’x two Texax leaguers in a single game caused him to collide 
with oiitfuklerx: "I'oh tinlik that’s a play Rocky's iiurki)ig on, trying to 
cripple us?" 

PAUL RICHARDS, Baltii/wrc Oriolc manager, waxing redundant over the mer- 
its of Chicago's Luis Aparicio: "He's the greatest living shorlxlop of all time." 
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politely wormetl through tiny gaps 
along the paddock rail. Children 
wailed i)atiently in the tote lines, or 
tugged gently at the sleeves of bal>- 
hting hand-bookies to proffer a sweaty 
shilling or two. "'rwo to win on 
D’Fairwcll,” said a sj)rat of no more 
than 11 to a busy gentleman whose 
red-and-white poster proclaimeil him 
to be John Brady, Turf Aoeounlant, 
himerick. "Two boh it is to win, la<l,” 
he said and turned to his sheetman. 
"Number Two Three Kight, two bob 
to win on O'Kairwell.” 

A glance at tlte race card explained 
the large number of youngsters. Under 
Admission, it said; "(fentiefnen, 10 
shillings. Ladies, a shillings. Special 
Stile for Children, o shilling.s. Chil- 
dren under 14 years, 2s dd |.‘Locl.” 
Irish country children learn early to 
kwo"*' 'Awdlo \t>ve 'VV»MO\i^V\V>Tvds*, 
indeed it is through horses lliat many 
of them find their way to liberation 
from the grudging farms and arid 
villages that are the only future for 
those Irishmen who go neither to sec- 
ondary school or the immigrants' 
boats — which is to say the majority 
of Irishmen. So lad.s who get near 
horses begin early to think of riding or 
breeding or training or, if the Lord is 
especially good, to owning a Thor- 
oughbred or two, of finding a place 
in that proud and trancjuil way of life 
that the blood horse life car> be. 

"Look, now, Sean.” a father mur- 
mured to his Hf-year-old boy at pad- 
dock's side. “You can see he's a good 
animal. Watch how each rear foot 
steps out to where the front foot was. 
He's worked well, too. If his boy’s 
good, he’ll do.” With the crowd they 
turned silent to listen to the loud- 
speaker that announced the riders. 
"It's Ryan on him. He'll do," said 
the father, and the two walked to- 
ward the two-shilling tote window. 

A round, brown biddy with shawl 
and pigtailed daughter stopped to 
chat with a man and his son. "Ls it 
yours?” she said to the man with a nod 
at the toe-scuffing boy. 

"That he is.” said the man. 

"And how many is he?” 

"Twilve,” said the man, and, as 
the lad blushed, nodded toward the 
girl. "And yours?” 

"Twilve, near thirteen,” said the 


woman. The two young ones could 
barely stand the embarrassment, 
glanced away and bounded off with 
relief when the gossipers finished and 
moved on. 

It was a dream of an afternoon, 
bright with sun, gentle with talk ami 
laughter, dark brown stout and the 
smell of horses, keen with the neatly 
spaced excitement of six tight races 
that brought men, beasts and nature 
into as sweet communion as any man 
could ask for. t)f the first five race.s, 
all but one well over a mile, three 
were Won by a head, two by le.ss than 
a length, as the animals swept down 
the two-furlong uphill stretch lo tlie 
finish. 'I'lie sixth race, two miles and 
a furlong on the fiat, was u problem- 
five runners, three of them mounted 
by their owners, two by hired jockeys. 
It was between the professional riders. 

"Evens on the pros,” one hand- 
bookie intoned, and the chant began: 

"Evens on Scotch Koffee ami Du- 
ranta. . . . Twelves on Luckibash. 


. . . Twinty-lu-one on Ik)ngo'.s Fan- 
cy, here, iwinty to one! . . . Evens 
on the pros. . . .” 

\Va.s it to be Duranta. a 4-year-olci 
filly by Dante out of Bois de Bou- 
logne? Or Scotch Koffee. a o-year-old 
gelding by Scottish Union out of 
Fonfra H? 

"The filly’s too big for Scotch Kof- 
fee,” said a y<iung.ster to his com- 
panion. 

The other pushed back a shuck of 
red hair and surveyed a gleaming 
rump with the knowing demeanor of 
an .\msterfiam diamond cutter exam- 
ining a Slone. "But has she worked 
enough this year? We could gel twin- 
ly on Bongo’s Fancy. Twiniy!" His 
lips pursed. 

"Jimmy,” said the other boy impa- 
tiently, “how old will you have to be 
before you know not to bet on long 
shots? Come now, it’s Duranta or 
Scotch Koffee for us.” The examina- 
tion continued for a few minutes, 
continued 
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followed by a pooling of resources 
and a silent trip to the bookie. “Six 
to win on Duranta/'saidtheolderboy. 
"Six boh it is to win on Duranta,” 
sang the bookie. "Number three four 
sivin,” and handed the lad a paste- 
board ticket. They scrambled to the 
soft gretm bank be.side the track to 
watch the five greal-rumped 4-. 5- and 
fi-year-olds drum past on the first of 
two runs around the track. 

"What did I tell you.” said the 
older boy with the race only throe fur- 
longs old. "Vir right." said Jimmy 
with a thankful finality that settled 
the race without ending the suspense. 
In the end. it was Duranta. by a 
photo-finish over Scotch KotTee. I’on- 
go's Fancy ran a 25-tengtli last. 

The boys ran off to collect 14 shil- 
lings. The visitor tore up his ticket on 
Scotch Koffee and went to find his 
guide. "Is it always like this, .lames?" 
he aske<l. 

"Always, and in a hundred parts of 
Ireland,” said Jame.s Egan, then, hon- 
est as ever, "Of course, sometimes it 
rains.” 

Sigu!< and Science 

W HKN a Bushnell Spacemaster Tel- 
ephoto TV Unit with an 80-inch 
lens is placed in the center field 
bleachers and focused on home plate 
some 400 feet away, it is possible for 
the home viewer to see Yogi Berra’s 
fingernails. Last week the Yankees 
were losing to the Red Sox in Boston, 
and the Bushnell Spacemaster was 
covermg the action for the (lame of 
the Week on a nationwide hookup 
over NBC, when Berra’s fingernails 
began to command a lot of attention 
on the air. Phil Rizzuto and Mel 
Allen, rejoicing in the telescopic clar- 
ity of the view, told countless mil- 
lions throughout the nation what the 
next pitch was to be. They explained 
that one finger projecting shyly to- 
ward the ground from Berra's mit 
was a signal to the pitcher for a fast 
ball, two fingers a curve. If Berra 
wiggled all his battered fingers at 
once, he was calling for a change of 
pace. What was more. Rizzuto and 
Allen were invariably right: the next 
pitch was what they said it would be. 
Magnificently impartial, they per- 


formed the same service for their lis- 
tening audience on the signals of the 
Boston catcher, Sammy White. 

About the only person in the whole 
United States who did not know 
what the next pitch was to he was 
the man at bat. Commissioner Ford 
Frick, who happened to be watching 
the game, said, "Oh, oh. I don't think 
this is such a good idea.” He had a 
bleak vision of dugouts filleil with 
television sets. He called Tom Cxal- 
lery. the sports director of NBC, and 
notified all clubs to have protective 
clauses written into their contracts 
against the use of the 80-inch lens, and 
as a result it was mutually agreed that 
no further games would be televised 
with it. "Frick is right, of course,” 
Gallery said, explaining that the 
Bushnell Spacemaster had been used 
in only eight games before, most suc- 
cessfully in the All-Star Game, but 
wa.s destined for use in horse racing 
and football. Hereafter, a catcher’s 
signals to his pitcher remain las far 
as television is concerned) a sacred 
confidence between the two of them. 

Globa! Trotlers 

rrtoR the past Il.’l years, the Harlem 
Globetrotters have .wrved up a re- 
freshing cocktail of basketball and 
buffoonery, seasoned with superb skill 
and stirred well with a slapstick. 'Phis 
heady formula ha.s convulsed audi- 
ences in the 68 foreign countries the 
team has visited. But a fortnight ago. 
in the first game of a .series in Mus- 




Reverse Spanish 

When Juan Ti»reri> mis-wd his thru.st 
The crowd began to yawn, 

But brighlened when El Toro hooked 
And made a hole in Juan. 

Co.NKAD DiEKMANN 


cow’s I.*!nin Stadium, the Globe- 
trotters found themselves surround- 
ed by 15,000 Russians looking dour 
and laughing hardly at all. After the 
game they learned why: to the Rus- 
sians, the team had taken too many 
liberties with the referee, a person of 
high esteem in the Soviet Union. The 
next night the program notes were 
rewritten to explain bailing the ref- 
eree was all a part of the act. The 
Russian bemusement gave way to 
boffos. 

Not that the rest of Moscow had 
not already warmed to the touring 
Negro team which had come to Rus- 
sia after seven years of negotiations. 
The Trotters arrived by plane and 
were immediately set upon by offi- 
cial welcoming committees, a whole 
corps of newsmen and JI7 Rus.sian girls 
hearing lilacs, lilies an<l goldenrods. 
‘‘.\nd we ate like kings,” said Captain 
Clarence Wilson. "The Russians were 
surprised we had no dietitian and 
that we eat anything we want. But 
what really slopped us was the corn 
flakes 1 got one morning. They were 
served hot.” “Yeah,” said another 
Globetrotter, "they really gave us 
preferential treatment. And I don’t 
mind telling you we attracted atten- 
tion. Wilt Chamberlain, who’s over 
seven feet tall, tied up that Russian 
traffic all over the place.” 

The team’s visit hit the summit on 
a sightseeing tour of the Kremlin. As 
they were crossing the grounds, three 
black Zis limousines threaded through 
a gate, and as the lead car neared the 
players it suddenly stopped. And out 
bounced Nikita Khrushchev, who 
shouted, jovial as you please: "Ah. 
basketball!” 

"I could hardly believe my ey<*s 
when he came up and shook my 
hand,” said Abe Saperstein, the 
owner-coach of the Globetrotters 
Khrushchev, full of himself. wa.s all 
smiles as he shook hands with the 
towering players and told them. 
"Basketball is very interesting, very 
interwting.” He then noted with 
amusement that Saperstein, on the 
short side, was the boss of so many 
taller men. Everyone else noted with 
amusement that .Abe Saperstein and 
Nikita Khrushchev are about the 
same height. end 
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Pan Am's Jet Clippers will 
cut your Pacific flight-time in half ! 



P.iii Am \\ill !)«• tlir fiist U.S. .urliiic to brim; 
you Ji‘t riippcr MTvicr across the Pacific. 

You'll enjoy the s.itne J<-t servijs- already ••s- 
pcrieiKH-d hy tlu- more than KIO.tHK) jiassen- 
lici.s Pan Am has flown across the Atlantic. 

You’ll appreci.it*- the same conveniences 
which have niarle P.in .Viiu-iican the leader in 
h-l (ravel ahmad. 


SerencK. you'll Hy at an almost IP-miles-a- 
ininnle pac(“ — with (spiral Pan \m comlort 
eve>'> mile, everv mimitel 

pan Ain s new Par ific !«•( (dipjiei * serviis' 
w ill make a Iwo-svcek vacation in the Far Fast 
a leisnrily possihilits. (amsnlt \-onr Tras'cl 
\ii«'nt. or any of the (jl P.in Am olficr-. in lh«‘ 
I'nited Slates or (;anada..ii..i,- i- . . .. <in 


First on tn® Pacific. First on the Allan'i.. First in Lalm Amarin .First ’Rounil in® rtorld 





THE JOYS AND 

AGONIES 

OF FRANK LANE 


The successful general manager of the Cleveland Indians 
watches his team play, vividly predicting, second>guessing 
and sometimes complimenting, but rarely at a loss for words 


by WALTER BINGHAM 

B i: .STIM,! Donot interrupt the man 
sitting on the j;reen bencli. He is 
Frank Lane, general manager of the 
Cleveland Indians, and he is busy 
reading the nation's newspapers. He 
is reading what they say about his 
team, what they say about the other 
t<-ams and what they say about Frank 
Lane. 

This is what they sai<I last .spring: 
that Cleveland would be lucky to fin- 
ish fourth, that the Yankees would 
win again and that Frank Lane was 
foolish if he thought otherwise. But 
one afternoon last week, as Cleveland 
prepared to play New York in Yan- 
kee Stadium, it was they who were in 
first place and the Yankees who were 
in fourth. And Frank Lane, who in 
the spring had told the world he had a 
good team, was looking nut so foolish. 

When Cleveland plays in Yankee 
Stadium, seat 1 in box 70-A of section 
Ifi is reserved for Lane. It is located 
beside the Indians' dugout, within 
easy shouting distance of the players. 
On this muggy, overcast afternoon, 
however, as the starling pitchers 
warmed up, the seat was empty. The 
lineups were announced to the large 
weekday crowd. The National An- 

I'hologmph hy Jakn (1. Zimrnfrmuti 

BENCH SITTER LANE »<i)ninUs in the noon- 
day sun a-s he scan-s one of a pile of sports 
pages to keep abreast of ba.sel>all new.s. 


them was played. The game began. 
Seat 1 remained empty. 

The first three Indians had gone 
out and the Yankees were preparing 
to bat whett Frank Lane appeared. He 
was dressed in a black suit, with black 
shoes and socks. He wore sunglasses. 
Over one arm he carried a tan rain- 
coat. Under the other arm wa.s a pile 
of newspapers. He placed his raincoat 
and newspapers on the roof of the dug- 
out and sat down. Hegrwted a plump 
Stadium guard who sat on a wooden 
chair beside him. 

■‘I don’t know why we bother to 
bat in the first inning,” he said. 
“We’ve only scored 10 times in the 
first inning all season." 

Two Yankees went out. Mickey 
Mantle got up. “This guy’.s hurt,” 
the guar<l told Lane. 

“I know,” Lane replied. “But even 
on one leg he scares you.” .Mantle 
singled to center. Lane stroked his 
chin. “We're in trouble,” he said. 

Yogi Berra walked on four pitches. 
“Now we’re in real trouble.” Lane 
said. But Hector Lopez grounded out 
and the first inning was over. 

As the teams changed sides, the 
guard mentioned the game played two 
nights before. The Yankees had beat- 
en the I tuliat>s 1 0. “We gave it away,” 
Lane told him. “If Held doesn’t hesi- 
tate before coming home, we score. 
If Score doesn’t walk Ford, they 
don’t score.” 

Tito Francona led off the second 
inning with a single. Up came Rocky 


Colavito. Cleveland’s home run hit- 
ter. There were many cheers from 
the crowd. 

“Rocky’s relatives," explained 
Lanechecrfully. “He'sgot^Sof them. 
Comeon, Rocky. Hitone." But Rocky 
died nut. 

Catcher Ed P'itzgerald batted next. 
“When this guy was with Washington 
he used to slice the ball to right field 
all the time. With us he trie.s to be a 
pull hitter.” Fitzgerald grounded to 
.shortstop for a fast double play. 

“Nice going, Fitz,” Lane yelled 
across the infield. “If Fitz were a 
rookie, they'd straighten him out 
quick. But because he’s been around 
12 years nobody dares say anything 
to him.” 

A slight man in the adjoining box 
introdu<'ed himself to Lane. "I’m Lou 
Holtz,” he .said. Lane recognized the 
old vaudeville star and nodded. 

“I’m with you." said Holtz, purting 
on a cigar holder. “I’m sick of seeing 
the Yankees win.” 

In the Yankee second, Norm Sie- 
bern led off with a walk. “That's a 
good way to get heat,” Lane told 
Holtz. "A helluva way.” 

Tony Kubek hit a ground ball near 
second. Mike Baxes, a big Greek with 
powerful forearms, picked up the ball, 
stepped on the bag and lobbed a 
throw to first. Kubek beat it ea.sily. 

Lane turned to the guard, then to 
Holtz. “Did you see it, did you .see 
it?" he shouted. “A sure double play 
and he screwed it up. That was a 
Spokane play. We're in trouble.” 

Gil McDougald singled to center 
and Kubek raced to third base. “See,” 
said Lane, rubbing his chin, "we’re in 
real trouble. A Class-Z play.” 

Lane readied himself for the explo- 
sion. But Ditmar, the Yankee pitcher, 
hit the ball to third base. It was 
thrown to second and on to first. The 
double play got the Indians out of 
the inning. 

Lane beamed. “McLish has the 
heart of a lion," he said. 

The Indian.s went out in order in 
the third. On the scoreboard the 
White Sox led the Red Sox ‘I 0. 
“That's a good team,” Lane told 
Holtz. “Good speed, good defense 
and the best manager in baseball.” 

“Better than the man in Balti- 
more?” Holtz asked. 

“Richards is good, but he isn’t as 
well rounded as Lopez.” Lane ex- 
plained. "I ought to know. I worketi 
with Richards.” 

The Yankees came to bat. Bobby 
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THEY ALL WENT 
TO TOOTS’S 


rpHE infectiously liappy faces on 
X the cover of this issue (identified 
at riRht) are toothsomely redolent of 
the most famous sporting saloon this 
country has ever known. They rep- 
resent hoit vhuDilit who constantly 
crowded into Toots Shor’s— a ren- 
dezvous that served for two decades 
as a monument to sport and booze. 

In point of fact Toots’s place was 
not really a saloon at all but a dig- 
nified and impo.sing three-.story brick 
restaurant and cocktail bar on New 
York’s glittering West Side, and at 
the time of the banijuet Toots had 
just sold it for a cool $1.5 million 


to make way for what is to be the 
world's biggest hotel. But even with 
a million bucks in his pocket, this 
big. boozy boniface could not think 
of his place as anything but a sa- 
loon. "What is the favorite drink in 
your establishment?" he was asked 
once, and the answer came swift and 
sure: "Booze." 

Since opening up in 1940, T oots has 
played raucous host to the greatest 
figures of the sports world and it.s 
close relative, the world of show busi- 
ness, as was the fashion for barroom 
bouncers who struck it rich in the 
spacious days of Prohibition, (Iradii- 


ally, however, the expansive world 
of Toots’s hospitality spread out to 
include the worUls of arts and letters, 
of church and slate, of fashion and 
folly an<l just plain people. 

.As the album reproduced on this 
an<l the following five pages plainly 
shows, Toots’.s friends included not 
only press agents but Presidents; not 
only gladiators but glamour girls. In 
Toots’s memory book, there are jour- 
nalists and justices, actors, attor«e>3 
and acrobats, playwrights, pugilists, 
ballplayers and bassos, politicians 
and patricians, plainclothesmen and 
Best-Dressed Women, anybody, in 
short, whose name ever appeared in 
a gossip column or an editorial page 
and most of those who read them. 

Toots Shor's was the place where 
you were apt to .see anybody because 
Toots knew everybody. Most of them 
(Well, many of them anywayi were 
there at the final hinge in the old sa- 
loon to help him close its doors — and 
to instill in .Mine Host enough boozy 
reverie to last until he can throw a 
door-opening alTair at his new loca- 
tion some months hence. 





Olid Ti>«Ut playid gamf <‘f “ulond-in" ot 
fei’lii't Joe K. I^u is dinner. Twin got "pie-eyed." 


"Herr I nin," siiyn Toots, "vilh some got, Jock 
McLenn, \'»f mid Ihf Ouiri' of U'iudxtiT.” 


Toolsrhiils with S'orman Tislimitit, Harry Truman, 
Arnold (irani And Sl'irekeepi-r AndrcM' friXidMion. 


WONDERFUL WORLD funlinutd 



At birlk^v jmrly for Jackit, Toat$ dorjw u'ilh Reg- 
gie Van Gleaton muetnche, wearing it upitide down. 




Cardinal Spellman joine the Toot» Shor me- 
nage at a ckaritg lunch with Mickey Mantle. 



Sluarl Millar, Helen Hayre meet at Toots 
Shor'e after premit'rc of Helen's son's inoeie. 



“These arc two if the greatest Americans,'' 
says Tools of Clyde Tolson, J. FMgar HtMver. 


Marciano pitched for T(n>ls in charity ball game with Lro 
Durocker sandlotlers. Joe Louis eontnbuled os the umpire. 



Friends of long standing. Toots clutches 
Herman Hickman and Jack Dempsey. 



In I mi ciimiuiign Twits electioneers with James Mead, Sin- 
arlSyminglon, Robert Hannegan,Siitalra,Clinlon Anderson. 




Joe Ui.Maggio ivatchef hisfi'rsi Series ('id) as speclutor along with 
Tfjotf, Gforge Haft, Durorher. ''!h.\laygio is grealesl,” says Tools. 


Dignitaries such as Herlurl li. Swopp nud 
(lenfral Luci us Clay fou nd comrade- in Shor. 


"Eddie .-Iffu/;- 1.1 the finest nthlele of our time 
he does ercrything to well," says Tools. 


Jim lirodd/wle and .'\Iitnfigfr Joe Could sit wilfi Tools 
at Joe Louis camp, 1938, hrfore second Schmeling fight. 


Xol all Shor atlention goes to he-malts. Here's 
TiHits tnlh 1‘auletlr Cnddard mid Loretta Young. 


"This guy was the best right-hand hitler who 
ercr lived," soys Tools of Koyers Horiishy. 



WONDERFUL WORLD ronlinHtd 



Ikc’a poatwar honor box: Winlhrop Aldrich, Ln (iwirdin, lloToce Slomham, Jimnuj Walker nnd Tools. 



Shor jffw friend not only vf Presidents bul of such preai- 
denlinl advisers ag General Bedell Smith, Bernard Baruch. 


Toots and Baby, his wife, gel together uith 
Ott ir best friends, .Mark nnd (Hadi/x HelUnycr. 


Tools says of friend, "Tooey Spaatz was 
one of the toughest generals I ever knew.” 


Colossal trio of baseball grtals iurlndes I'eler- 
ans Ty Cobb and Trie S^waker, fan Toots Shor. 





TROTTING 


Jeremiah Tax 


The $65,000 fiasco 


One of harness racing’s major 
events of the season is turned 
into a discreditable spectacle 


T hk simpip, appoalin^ idea bphiiul 
horse racing is to discover which 
is the best horse. What makes it in- 
teresting — and worth i)etting on — is 
that on a particular day. Horse A may 
be tlie best, and on another day Horse 
B may be the best. 'Pliat’s all there is, 
really, to horse racing, and to most 
sports when you come right down to 
it — Who is l>est on a given day? 

Now every so often, in these com- 
ylicatecl times, this basic idea is either 
forgotten or ignored by tlie people 
who stage horse races. On such occa- 
sions. the idea of the promoters l)e- 
comes: How can we get the greatest 
number of people to atteiul our horse 
race? — or. more to the point. perhap.s: 
How can we assure that u very large 
amount of money will l)e bet on our 
horse race? In other words, and to 
pul it bluntly, the horse race be- 
comes a means for making money, 


without regard to its.sporting aspwts. 

Only the most naive, of course, 
will cherish the notion that sport and 
business can be completely disa.ssoci- 
ated, or even that they fihniihl be. 
Horse races and other sporting events 
must be presented attractively to the 
public, so that people will attend and 
there will be money for prizes, to pay 
the salaries of the athletes involved 
and to provide a reasonable profit for 
the promoters. But when business 
supersedes sport altogether, it is time 
to call a hall, and such a tinje came 
for harness racing at Yonkers 'X.V.i 
Kaceway last Thursday with the pre- 
sentation of the annual C ane Pac»* for 
^1-yoar-olds. T’he Cane is no ordinary 
race. It carried a purse of $Go.0dd 
this year, and it is the first leg in 
I)acing’s triple crown, which also in- 
cludes The Messenger Stake and the 
Little Brown .lug. Surely this is a race 
in whicli the prime object shoulil be 
to determine the best horse. 

Fifteen pacers w<*nt to the j)ost 
in the Cane, on Vonker.s’ half-mile 
track, retiuiring a two-tiered start, 
eight in the front row and .seven be- 



HOMESTRETCH CLUTTER t)f hofscs and -su! kics jams ( hc Yoiikcrs I rack Hs Adios But- 
ler ' N<t. ()i leads other 14 pacvr.s to the wire after a mad .scrarnhle in the Cane I ’are. 


bind. This is a disgraceful situation. 
There is not enough racing room for 
l."> horses and sulkies on a half-mi'e 
track, the stretches are too short for 
a true te.st of horsemanship in such 
a field, the public is ilenied the op- 
portunity to bet intelligently and the 
drivers are subjected to the very real 
risk of serious accident in sucli close 
(juarters. .Stattley Dancer, who was 
driving High Walter in the race, 
.said: “I've just become the father 
of a nice l)aby boy and I’d like to 
spend .some lime with him before I 
gel killed on a race track.” 

“Kven if 1 win by five lengtb.s.” 
said .Joe OTirien. driving Meadow Al, 
“I'd say this i.s not a horse race. 
There’s Adios Oregon out in 15 post 
position in the second tier. A lot of 
people think he’s the best horse in 
the race. Well, tliey’ll never find out 
tonight — he doe.sn'l have a chance 
to show his real ability.” 

“Into the valley of <leath roile the 
si.x bumlred,” said Del Miller as be 
got u{) behind Adios Day. Kvery driv- 
er in the race — the Cameron brothers, 
Johnny Simpson, Clint Hodgin.s.Tom 
Crank — and all knowh’dgeable horse- 
men echoed tlie.se .sentiments. 

The fact is that the Cane went off 
without an accident. But it is likely 
that only the pre.sence of the most 
skilled drivers in the sport brought 
about this happy result, and even the 
very best drivers cannot avoifl trou- 
ble when a gaited horse decides to act 
up. Finally, though a good horse. 
Adios Butler, and an export driver, 
Clint Hodgin.s, won the race, it i.s still 
true that the Cane was not a fair 
contest. From start to finish it was 
a mad scramble. 

Where does the fault lie for such 
a fiasco? 'I’rack spokesmen claim that 
horse owners enlarge such a field by 
entering mediocre animals, hoping 
tliat luck will bring them a share of 
the purse. This is certainly true and 
to be deplored. But the ultimate re- 
sponsibility belong.s to track manage- 
ment. According to 'Frotting Asso<'ia- 
tion rule, a track may split a race 
into divisions when the field exceeds 
lii. The Cane sliouhl have been raced 
in divi.sioiis — eight and seven horses 
each, with a race-off to decide the 
winner. Perhaps the option on the 
size of fields should be taken out of 
track management’s hands entirely. 
It is a subject with which New York 
State’s incoming Harness Racing 
Commission should concern itself, 
instead of wasting time on rules bar- 
ring children from race tracks, end 
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Like your pleasure the way Nature flavors it? 

RELAX . . . this is the GENUINE! There’s a wholesome differentness in the flavor of 
CABIN STILL. Your first taste discovers it. Comes from our century-old natural sour 


mash recipe. Genuine COPPER DISTILLING, in our slow- 
poke way, creates our special Bourbon. And KENTUCKY 
WEATHER RIPENING, in open-air timber warehouses, 
^ seasons it to a rare gentleness. Try it tonight, if you want 
A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 




Cabin Still 




Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon 


Distilled and Bottled solely by Stitzel-Weli kk I)IsTILI.i:k\, I'it/Rerald Hoad, Louisville, Kontiicky, Lslablishcd 1849 • 86-91 Proof 





FOOD 


Mary frosl Mahon 


The Salad Master 


Nicholas Roosevelt, experimenter, has a new 
approach in the art of making dressings 

I T is r«*t;rj'ital)lp that niucli nonsense lias lieen written 
about the making of a salad dressing,” writes N’icli- 
olas Roosevelt in his new book, (inud I’lmkinri, soon to 
appear under tlie ae^is of Harper & Bros. "Many of us 
were brought uj) to l)elieve that this was an awesome 
process. cailiiiK for a mixture of .witchcraft, audacity, 
ingenuity, and sternness of character.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, having read all llie authorities and 
studied the mystuiue of salad making from every <tuar- 
ter, finally chu<-ked out all the classic and conflicting) 
ad\ ice on the matter un<l worketl the thing out for him- 
self. The con.se<[uence is a fa.scinaling chapter in the new 
book, due in S«-plember his first cookbook, 

('oitkrri/, was jniblishefl in Ib.'id i, and in a larger sense a 
iTtily original vontTii>\ition to the wrt of cuisine. 

I spent a day recently with Nick Roosevelt and his 
wife 'I’irzah at Point of Whales. Big Sur. Calif, in their 
falcon's nest of a house perched on cliffs ahove the knife 
cut of the famou-s Big Sur Roa<t 'California li llial 
skirts the. sea headlaiuls from Carmel to San Lu.s ( >bisf)o. 
They moved here to stay in lH4d, wlieii he left his job 
as assistant to the publisher of the .Vcic Yark Thiia^. 
The vital, intellectually imjuisitive and extremely able 
Roosevelt his father was a cousin of TR:. having had 
a wide-ranging career as diplomat, jouriiaiisl. consers'a- 
tionist. author and lecturer on world alTairs, now finds 
outlet for his talents in playing the cello and experi- 
menting with cookery. “Since we moved into thi.s liouse, 
we’ve had to do all our own cooking.” he told me. “so 
we've had a lot of freedom.” Me thinks nothing of the 
distance they must go to obtain supplies: in this remote 
and rugged location, all the househoUl groceries are 
fetched onee a week from Monterey, mile.s away. 

Roo.sevelt estimates that in a dozen years’ time he 
has made dressings for at least :}.()(») salads. He has 
arrived at a basic h’rench dressing and a basic mayon- 
nai.se, each designetl for preparation before mealtime 
an<l each to be adapted by putting in small amounl.s of 
additional tlavoring according to what (oodstufTs are to 
he use<l in the salad. "Variety,” he says, "is the key to 
salad success. I use my basic Krench dressing on greens 
served alone, but vary the dressing, perhaps with 
chopped herbs, to use on a raw or canned vegetable. If 
there are two salads to he dressed with majonnaLse, I 
might ad<l onion juice to one of thr*m to var\’ the taste.” 

Here are some of the sjiecifics — sala<l recipes ‘scc col- 
itiiiii (il riijhh that I liave found to be not only work 
savers but spellbinding tiuste discoveries: 

eic SUR COAST falls away in breaihiaking panorama beneath 
the kitchen where Nicholas Roosevelt has assembled oils, vin- 
egars, sea-soning.s, vegetables and greens for making salads. 


BASIC FRENCH DRESSING 

(/^rf.ssc-s i‘<iUid for 6 to 8 pcoplt) 

Mix in bowl: 

H teaspoon .salt 

'4 teaspoon pow(iere<l ginger for <lry mustard 1 
*1 teaspoon Spice Island Basil Seasoning Powder (a 
small pinch of pounded dried l>a'il can substitute- 
teaspoon monosodium glutamate i.soltl as Ac 'cent, 
.4ji-no-moto, etc. ' 

Add: 

2 or drops garlic juice, from garlic siiiieezer 
Add, mixing: 

1 luhlespoon white wine vinegar, larragon-flavoretl if 
possible 
Then a<ltl: 

4 to d table-spoons of oil olive oil and one of the bland, 
commercial vegeialileoils, mixed half and half 
Beal thoroughly with a rotary beater. 

ADDITIONS TO BASIC DRESSING 
For tomBto salad 

.\<id a tablespoon of choppi-ti fresh basil and chives 
anti the inasherl or riced yolk of a lianl-ctMiked egg bt*- 
fore incorporating the oil. Prepare tomatoes Ity skin- 
ning, halving lengthwise and then cutting each half 
into thinis. ("ui out all core; iliscard pulp and si'ctls. 
I’our dressing over the remaining strips of tomato, 
anti sprinkle with chopped wliite of hard-cooked egg. 
For water eress 

.\dtl " > teaspoon soy sauce to liasic dressing. 

For Kidney bean and beet aalad 

Prepare one can each of these vegetables by draining 
an<l rin.sing thoroughly Itt remove the “carmetl" taste. 
Quarter the bidets and dust with dill salt ipui up by 
the House of lierbsi or powileretl dried dill. Combine 
heels ami beans. For each cup of vegetables, add at 
least one teaspoon finely grated onion also parsley and 
marjoram, if desired. Chill liefore .s(*rving. 

BASIC MAYONNAISE 

( 11')'//? chicken, fi.di, rcijeluhle^, etc., this umouiit acrten /<) 

In top of mechanical blender put : 

1 raw egg, both white and yolk 
I talilespoon lemon juice 
1 tablespoon white wine vinegar 
' > teaspoon salt 

] h teaspoon monosutlium glutamate 
1 , teaspoon Basil Seasoning I’owder (or pinch of pow- 
dered dried iiasil ■ 
a few <lrops of garlic juice 
Have ready: 

1 cup olive oil ami bland vegetable oil, half and half 

I’our: 

one fourth of the mixed oil into blentler. Run machine 
for 15 secontls. Slowly add rest of oil, running the blend- 
er for a few seconds after each addition. 

This ([Uick mayonnaisi* will last a wei-k in the refrigerator. 
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BOATING / Carlcton Mitchell 


A rough ride to Honohdu 


The 1959 Transpacific race impressed a noted Atlantic skipper 
with its severity. Here is his thrillmg account 


I T is 1:-')") p.ni. July 4th. aiui Xam 
Siiiig lifts to tin- restloss swells of 
the open raciiie. Abeam to leeward 
lies tin- tip of Santa ('atalina Island, 
u plume of cloud drifting like smoke 
from the highest of the sere-brown 
hills. The spectator vessels which 
have followed this far salute us with 
a blast of horns and sirens, for it is 
also a moment of triumph as we round 
first in fleet, .\stern. a lonn {irocession 
of recediriK white triangles stretches 
toward the California maitilanil, some 
already lost in the gathering haze of 
late afternoon. 

.\s we slice i)ast the offshore rocks 
the spectators drop away one hy one 
to return tt* a snug harbor for the 



AUTHOR MITCHELL a-s a iTewinan aboard 
.VujH .S’loii/, found the I’acific fierce foe. 


night. For us and our 4fl comfieiiiors. 
there is only lonely ocean ahead, more 
than -,UtH> miU‘S of it to llie finish off 
Honolulu. Neare.st boat is I 'liuh(inri>, 
a powerful yawl Imt sailing without a 
mizzen. Perhaps she found under the 
shore of Catalina the same williwaws 
whicli knocke<l .Vnui .shuiy down to 
l>ury the life rails a.s we pa.ssed. sav- 
age blast.s of wind funiieling through 
the valleys. Behind ('Inilm.-tm are oth- 
er vejLsels of our cla-ss— Sk'ijUirk, 
('rllfriiin — and well up among them 
the smaller Kinlou, which has gone 
magnificently since the .start. Hsnt- 
jiiuU' ami Oiiail S'eu's are well hack, 
while the monster of the fleet, (in(u{- 
irill, tower.s among a group of .sails 
difficult to identify. 

It is hard for a newcomer to realize 
the great concentration of boats of 
all types ba.sed in the Los .\ngeles 
area— there are .j.UdO by actual regis- 
tration moored in Newport Harbor 
alone — and everylliing afloat seemed 
to have come to watch. Patrol craft 
darted and helicopters hovered, chivy- 
ing strays back into the herd. .\t noun 
the cannon fired, and we were away 
a.s one class, big and little starting 
together. 

As near as I could tell it was Chii- 
and ( rilt riim of the larger boats 
which got the start. .\s had heeii pre- 
dicted. the wind was almost dead on 
the nose for the western eml of Cata- 
lina. Most of the fleet short-tacked 
under the I’uitil Fcrmin beach; 
pndr, first to come out on starboard 
tack, seemed to be ahead when she 
tacked liack, hut suddenly from far 
inshore the lb-foot Kialoo of John 
Kilroy appeared to cros.s everyone, a 
masthead genoa drawing beautifully. 

Gradually Xnin Sony workeil 
through the leaders, finally cros.sing 
on a long hitch to the Catalina shore 
as Sailing Master Ed Grant declared 
he knew a groove where the wind al- 
ways blew — which it did, selling us 


on our ear in one williwaw. An<l now, 
as I finish this log entry before my 
fir.st wheel trick, a veil <tf clouds i.s 
sliding in. ('hiihtturti, only boat in 
.sight, holds up ft) wimlwanl as Xnm 
Sang reaches down on a southerly 
course. We of th<- *Tew sit along the 
weather rail like danij) crows, in oil- 
skins and lieavy shirts. lumpy sea 
rolls ill from the west. J^pray curls 
over the liow and spatters on fleck. 
OcciLsicuuilly the gciioa scoops. San 
Clemente Island failes on the port 
(juarter, our last sight of land. 

MtiiKlfiij, li J iih/, X ti.ni. rimHion: Idll- 
lu(lc-ini\ Ji iiiirth; longituih' 

lir-, JU iniiiKti'n «'<'.«/. film In S a.iii. 
I.j.y iuilv.<. 


We reached through the night first 
under genoa, then under liallooii jib, 
then back to genoa, roaring along at 
better than eight knot.s. Coming on 
deck for watch at 3 a.m., before dawn, 
I wondered if 1 was in the wrong 
ocean — it was more like a transatlan- 
tic pas.sage than my notion of a trans- 
pacific sail, with a chill damp creeping 
through thick clothes, reminiscent of 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 

Yet my shipmate.s bid me be of 
good cheer. Sunshine and warm full 
breezes lie ahead. "Bucket baths on 
the foredeck on the fourth day." is 
the prediction. Pacific weather, ap- 
parently. plays hy the scrijit. Sitting 
almost athwart the great circle and 
rhumb-line courses, the shortest route 
to Honolulu, is the Pacific high, one 
of the world's dominant semiperma- 
nent pres.sure cells. To sailors it is a.s 
real and solid as a mountain of gran- 
ite instead of atmosphere. It may 
move within fairly fixed limits either 
north or south, east or west, but down 
its slopes air flows clockwise in ap- 
proximately a 15* spiral. The higher 
the pressure, the steeper the moun- 
tain and the harder the flow of wind. 
Unfortunately, however, in the cen- 
ter there is no wind at all, and woe 
betide the vessel which gets becalmed 
in the stagnant eye. As a rule of 
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WIFEtX BUSS IS GIVEN TO WINNING SKIPPER GRANT 


'NALU ir: VICTORY ON A 
KNIFE’S EDGE 

F or the entire fI.eet of 41 yachts, the 1959 Trans- 
pacific race was a memorable test of boats and gear 
and, necessarily therefore, of men. Few competitors did 
not have trouble of some sort. Most serious was the 
tra’isformation of rigs. Goodwill changed from schooner 
to ketch when her main-topma.st came down in an awe- 
some tangle o' gear, while Cloud Xine, wiped clean of 
rig. was metamorphosed from yawl to sampan. Blown 
sails, fatigued fittings and splintered spinnaker poles 
were the lot of nearly all. .Vain // snapped both spin- 
naker poles, one twice. 

Most aflmirable was the finish of Skylark without as- 
sistance. .\t 9:10 a.m., 14 July, when 385 miles from 
Honolulu and within handicap allowance of a top posi- 
tion. the permanent backstay fitting failed, and the 
mainmast carried away in a jagged break beginning 
some six feet above the deck. In little more than an hour 
the crew managed to lasli the remaining spinnaker pole 
to the stump, and Skylark was making better than three 
knots toward Honolulu. Later, by 
resewing sails to fit, her speed was 
lifted to almost six knots. 

Despite difficulties. Goodwill fin- 
ished first in fleet. H> minutes after 
midnight Honolulu time Wednes- 
day. Cliubasco, scratch boat of 
Class B and next across the line at 
05.18:15, began the painful vigil 
of sweating out her time on Xalit. 

“i'huhby" had a pas-sage phenome- 
nally free of failure. Only once did 
she have so much as spinnaker trou- 
ble, despite riding through a squall 
which developed into a miniature 
four-hour gale, with average veloci- 
ties of 35 knots, and pulfs up to 50. 

While she was not officially in the 
race, the 46-foot catamaran Aikane, 


sailed by Owmor Ken Murphy and Draigner Hudy Choy, 
distinguished herself by finishing 17 hours ahea<l of 
Gooitlvitl. She failed by seven hours to break the course 
record, due to light winds in the earlier stages. 

Far astern in distance but running neck and neck 
with Chubasco on a handicap basis, the crew of S'ahi If 
was working fes’erishly. Before the race. Owner Peter 
Grant and his brother Joe. the navigator, had laid down 
on a chart a composite of the courses sailed by Xalu and 
Staghound in previous races, as well as the tracks of 
other successful boats. Plotting in curves of average 
wind direction and force from past daily reports and 
weather bureau statistics, two points were establisheil 
as significant: latitude 30° north, longitude 125° we-sl, 
and 25 north 140 west. Boats following this path seemed 
likely from the record to enjoy the moat reliable winds. 
So it was agreed in advance that the strategy of S'alu 
would be to come as close to these points as developing 
meteorological conditions permitted. In the words of 
Joe Grant: “On this race we saw no reason to change.” 
She passed within a mile of the second point. Here, as 
roll call report.^ indicated more wind to the north, S'nliL 
swung up lo finally get on the great circle route, jibing 
several times to take advantage of each wind shift. 

After f’AKfefisco had finished, Joe calculated Xaln had 
to average seven knots to Diamond Head to aa\'e her 
time. Earlier in the race she had been handily ahead ol 
the fleet on hanilicap. but had fallen into a calm hole to 
drop to seventh. Now at the most crucial stage the wind 
once more lightened. Down dropped the Kenyon speed 
indicator to six knots, then to five; but it responded to 
fervent prayers and again crept back up the scale, reach- 
ing eight and better. One crew member summed up a 
tense two days by commenting. “Our spirits were direct- 
ly proportionate to the Kenyon.” 

F'or 36 hours Xalii sailed on the knife edge of her 
handicap, averaging almost exactly seven knots, keep- 
ing within seconds of victory or defeat, depending on 
each puff. But for Xaht the malevolent Molokai Chan- 
nel was kind. As she entered, the wind freshened. After 
two consecutive Class C victories and moving from 
third over-all in 1955 to second in 1957, Peter Grant 
and his crew had achieved well-deserved victory. 

Xalu, in turn, had to sweat out 
Debit in Cla.ss D, and for a short 
while it was theoretically possible 
that the smaller boat might still 
come through. But progressively 
the wind lightened, and when the 
tallies were in Xalu II became un- 
questioned champion of the Pacific, 
winner of Cla.ss C and the Governor 
of Hawaii Trophy. In final fleet 
standings, ('huhaisco was a gallant 
second as well as winner of Class B. 
and Drfijf third over-all and first 
in D, dividing the top honors even- 
ly between the smaller classes. And, 
speaking well for the time allowance 
system, Constcllalioti, which fin- 
ished first in Class A, dropped to 
10th in the over-all scoring. 



"CHUBASCO." SECOND. HAD A NEAR WIN 
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BOATING continued 

thumb, tiavigators try to stay at least 
:10() miles from the middle, a trick 
made difficult because the high not 
only moves capriciously but far faster 
than a sallingyacht can evade. There- 
fore the rhumb line is a dangerous 
gamble. 

Ed Grant, veteran of five I'rans- 
pac races, not only favors a southerly 
route— it paid off for .V«/k San{} in 
19.57 with a first in class— but believes 
in getting down without delay. East 
night we steered 180^, despite a 
rhumb-line course of 239 . Thus, at 
the 8 a.m. roll call. .V<im SutKj was 
the most southerly yacht in the fleet. 
Our playmates of yesterday— 
co. Good AVh'.‘», Criterinii and Kialon 
— are bunched some .30 miles nearer 
the rhumb line, while EVcopodr, hold- 
ing even higher, is over 60 miles above 
our position. 

Somehow I suddenly realize the 
vastness of the Pacific when a fleet 
can scatter so quickly after the start. 
And, more than in any other race I 
have sailed, I have the impression of 
the ocean being an immense chess- 
board, where individual pieces are 
moved in relation to the prognostica- 
tions of the meteorologist and the po- 
sitions of competitors as revealed by 
daily radio reports. In a sense, strat- 
egy can be more important than sheer 
speed through the water, equalizing 
the chances of all. It can be a think- 
ing man's race — provided his crystal 
ball and rabbit’s foot are also in good 
order. 

W'edneKUail, ft Jtilif, ilh du//, ft ii.m. 
Liitiliiiie 27°, minuleg nnrih; lotnji- 
liidc l.iiP, 15 minH(e» ivcxl. Hun to 
date filO 

Somewhere along the line a seat-of- 
the-pants hunch told me this was go- 
ing to be a tough race, and things are 
shaping up that way. In fact, with 
barely a third of the di.staiice sailed, 
A'um Samj is a badly crippled ship, 
and things could get worse. 

The spinnaker work started on 
Monday at 7;1(J in the morning, a 
somber gray day of low rolling clouds 
and misting rain, when we set the new 
No. 4. Ed Grant decided he liked the 
old No. 3 bet ter, so we changed. With- 
in minutes it blew out. and up again 
went No. 4. It lasted until shortly 
before dawn yesterday, when the 
seizing of the head swivel parteil. The 
heavy No. 2 was broken out while re- 
pairs were effected, and since then 


we have made a couple of other 
switches for patching. Now this 
morning comes a had wrap, cleared 
only when Frank Atkinson was 
hoisted to the top of the T4-foot mast 
to slide down the headstay, unwrap- 
ping with one hand while holding on 
with the other, a real feat in a follow- 
ing sea. 

Then at 3 o’clock this afternoon 
we of the watch below were turned 
out. There had been a sharp ping 
from under the binnacle, and it was 
discovered that all three arms of the 
bronze rudder quadrant were cracked 
nearly through. Before the boat went 
completely out of control an emer- 
gency tiller was fitted — a long curved 
pipe extending the length of the 
cockpit. .V(im Sang suddenly ceased 
being a lady. Two men wrestling to- 
gether at the helm could barely keep 
her on the straight and narrow. While 
a task force of engineers headed by 
Chuck Sherrill removed the quadrant 
and consulted, the rest of us sweated 
on the tiller in 15-minutc shifts. 
Finally it was decided to construct 
triangular braces from the flukes of a 
high-tensile steel Danforth anchor, 
and so through the afternoon and 
into the night under floodlights elec- 
tric drills whirred and hacksaw blades 
disintegrated a.s braces were fashioned 
and fitted. Another real feat, which 
few crews I have sailed with could 
have accompli.shed. 

To keep the deck force amused, 
about 7:30 the head swivel again 
pulled out of the No. 4 spinnaker. 
.\gain the sail was retrieved without 
serious damage, and the No. 2 set. 
Shortly after, a shift of wind dictated 
a jibe. A nasty cross-sea then made 
it impossible to steer except by 
switching to a balloon jib. 

At midnight, with prayers, the 
quadrant w’as fitted. Gingerly, wheel 
steering was restored, and soon a 
spinnaker was set. All seems well 
now. but for the rest of the passage 
we will have to pamper the helm, 
which will be difficult if wind and sea 
increase, a.s .seems likely. But any- 
thing is better than steering with the 
“wagon tongue,’’ as Bill Halpenny, 
our hard-driving port watch captain, 
dubbed the emergency tiller. He can 
bring us into line by the mere threat. 

Yesterday the weather map .showed 
the high-pres.sure cell squeezed into 
the shape of a gigantic hot dog by a 
low to the north. Today the high has 
been split into two parts, one cell 
over Hawaii, the other near the C ali- 
fornia coast. In 1957 a similar situa- 


tion resulted in light fiuky conditions. 
This time there continues to be wind 
aplenty, now with a southerly com- 
ponent in it. 

The fleet has spread amazingly. 
Far ahead (kiodu-iU and the 46-foot 
catamaran Aikanc, an unofficial com- 
petitor as the race is open only to 
single-hulled yachts, are battling for 
the lead near longitude 133. Astern 
the schooner ('orahleen, trapped the 
first night in a Catalina calm, brings 
up the rear with a reported position 
of 123°. With Eurdpade far to the 
north and the Australian V to 

the south, there are boats scattered 
over an ellipse of ocean 200 miles 
deep and 500 long. 

Without radio contact there would 
be little feeling of a contest. Yet by 
knowing that Chnhasco and Criteri- 
on are not too far over the horizon 
ahead, we are racing them rather than 
the impersonal hands of a clock. 

This morning I worked with Navi- 
gator Bernie Palm on the daily Trans- 
pac radio routine. First, the Coa.st 
Guard escort Dexter broadcasts 
(•ode<l weather data from which a map 
can be constructed, showing the loca- 
tion and intensity of highs and lows, 
the character and progress of fronts 
and the linesof equal barometric pres- 
sure, called isobars, along which wind 
flow.s. Afterward a roll call is held by 
the Dexter in which the fleet report.s 
position and weather conditions. 
Thus, every day every skipper has in- 
formation to prepare his own forecast 
of wind strength and direction, and 
knows the position — granting occa- 
sional lapses by error or intent — of 
his rivals. Having now experienced the 
excitement and the feeling of mutual 
a.ssistance possible through use of the 
radio telephone. I’m loth to go back 
to the Atlantic system forbidding 
transmission except in emergency. 

Friday, ID July, ittli day. Latitude .’6°, 
42 wiViM/r,'* north; longitude ;.y7°, !) 
iniiiuteH Dhlanre run 1 ,2o5 miles. 

Out of luck aiul out of spinnakers. 
This morning witnessed the demise of 
three chutes in succession after Chuck 
commented last night, “We’re pacing 
ourselves well — halfway and three 
spinnakers to go.’’ 

The No. 4 expireti before tlayliglit 
when, because of babying the quad- 
rant, \am Song went partially out of 
control, tobogganing down a steep 
sea. The spinnaker collapsed and re- 
filled with a bang. The No. 2 got 
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away I'rnii) ihf ftir*‘«U‘('l< cn-w whfti 
heitiK l>'\vi-r»'(l to cli-ar a fmili'd lin«' 
utiifl anti split hcinj; tnucd alDtiusidf, 
The Nil. I, an iiltl sail, simply tli.s- 
inti’i'rali'il as.soim us.st*!. 

'I'd me n-pair ol' any siH'im-d ini- 
ptissihlf. N’oncllu'lt'ss, tin- main cabin 
was transflirmcil inin a sailmakcr's 
Inft. Sti)n>' Kycsloiif lay tin hisstnm- 
acli acniss tin- tabic. I’ccrlin^ acres iif 
rlntli into a. sewing iiiacbinc as Urticc 
Hulcliiiis stilcbctl. Others hcipcil. 
laiiifli ^^as served nn deck, and by 
8 p.m. the N’n. 2 chute w as auain alidt, 
ctmii'lcie with reet pleats and a tlrape 
shape. "1 wrote m\ initials following 
tile tear.” says liruct-. Imt it is a Kood 
strony job and settiiiK well, Attain 
Kiiin Stiiiij is moving at somewhere 
rear inusimum eilicietiry. Nobody 
hasstoppetl racinn for a minute, ( tiice 
attain 1 am hnpressed by tiie ability of 
West Coast .vaclitsmeii to make ilo 
ami keeji n ovintt. 

Mdiiilttn, !■! .I'lli/. !‘ll' r/ov. f.iil'liuli 

i'..”". ',1 mii.iih.-! iKirth; hiiiiiiliiili I , 

!t-i irisl. Ii’^hiiirt riit( 

Vo'is. 


(’ilorious! Since Saturday tropic 
trade winds sailing, real tl.ving-lish 
Weather, with de«‘p-blue seas rolling 
up astern, a deep-hluesky aliovi- ami 
the bursting wave crests as white as 
the imlfy cumulu.s clotjils. The sun is 
hot on hare shoulders, ami a warm 
moon liglits tile way hy night. Never 
have 1 e.\periem-ed more wonderiul 
sustained conditions. 

We are going downliill in the best 
sense, .\iiiii Sdiiij lifts as each sea 
sliib's under the couater, poises for a 
nioincnl. llieii shoots alu-ad like a 
surfboard, sjieeil indicator jumping 
and bow wave tiung high. Khv ihmi- 
cally we roll, and each plunge takes 
us nearer Diamoml Ilearl. Tiiis is 
I’acilic sailing as I had iniagim-rl it, 
ami it is woiiderfuk a real sleigh ride. 

Vet cerluiniy it is not easy. Coed- 
irill on Friday lost her main topmast 
when a lieavy hacksta.v hook of 
forged steel st raighteiied out . Reporl- 
ing herself a ketch, she can no longer 
carry her enormous goily w ohhU-r ami 
main-topsail, and her a.ssaull on tlie 
Mdniiii'j Shir record of !> days 1 .* 
hours live mimiies in seconds, set in 
lbr>r), IS now doomed, a bad bn-ak (or 
Owner Kalpb l.arrabee and Sailing 


Master Dun Douglas .Ir,. wlio worked 
hard improving the king-size vessel. 
Ami. even w<irse. tin- l.'i-fool yawl 
I 'It, III! \ ,,i, of Cla.ss C is totally dis- 
masted. losing lier entire rig at the 
deck. She i.s being lowed liy tiu* 
/ h sh r. 

Other casualties will unilnuht«-dly 
be reporterl. Never liav e I seen a more 
consistently confused .sea. w'th wild 
little strangers from afar alwa.vs run- 
ning across t lie w ind-generated waves. 
Steering is undoubtedly dillicult for 
everyone. And there is sustained 
pressure aloft. So far we liave «-n- 
couiilered no really vicious sipialls. 
Tho.se. aceoniing to report, still lie 
ahead. And 1 he legend of t lie .Molokai 
Channel grows ratlier t iian diminishes 
us we near. 

We f«-el we arc not out of i lie race 
liy any means, allliougli the quadrant 
is a coiistani mental hazard. I’erimlie 
inspection ami several luiiidred miles 
of use imlicaied all is well, but we eun- 
not lie sure. Whenever the wind fresii- 
eiisand thesea huiltis heyomi a certain 
point, wotideii sliiles are pui in tlie 
main cahin and after-decklmuse eom- 
panionw ays to prev enl llooding bebiw 
in the event of a knoi-kdown follow- 
ing steering-gear failure. Nor lio we 
ilaremecl the surges with full rutlder. 

i'i‘‘hri‘iii <Tosscd us Siiltirday. 
( 'll now has opened a leail of 
almost Inn miles, atiil ('i,ii.-hlliili'tii 
is not far behind. (Ii<i,ilir,ll i.s takitig 
a liv er far t o the .<0111 h. but sldl seems 
likel.v to linish lirst. .<k-'iliirk\ rated on 
handicap at the bottom of Cla.ss H 
with iD hours' allowance on < 7i <»/«(.<(•««, 
looks in a very strong position for 
boili class ami licet. A'u/c II. vvliiidi 
Won Class C in Ih-'i.'i ami I't.'iT ami 
knocked on the iloor as o\er-ali win- 
ner with a third and second in tieet 
till' same years, again will he at or 
near tlie lop il the l»reeZe holds. 
IxKil'tti still seems within si riking dis- 
tance on corrected lime, ttf the small- 
er boats it is dillicult to sav . Vet it 
appears to me, on tin* iiasis (jf strong 
fair winds over most of the imurse. 
Ilial the race slioiild go to a hard- 
driven tow -rated boat in Class C or D. 

W, iliii .<il<iii, I'l.liihi, inh iltiii. Lilli- 
hull iiiiii"li.< nurtfi; liiiiijiliiili 

I. 'iH-, ./.I Iiiiiiiili:< Ih.ih.iiri run 

J. J.sl ntiUti. 

ll is noon, ami .Mulokai Island lies 
to port, a stor.vlxiok hindlall wiiii 
Oalui ami the linish only hours away. 

Since my last entry we have hu<l 
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“Teaching team play to your kids" 





Don Drysdale 
Ace pitcher of the Los Angeles Dodgers 


“In basohull, championships arc 
won by teams, not individuals" 
from tlie helpful new booklet 
ofTored free to parents, written by 
young Don Drysdale. pitching 
mainstay of the Los Angeles 
Dodgers. 

Don Dry.sdale and hi.s pretty 
wife (she’s holding his coal in the 
picture) have given a lot of thought 
to the kind r)f advice parents 
should give to young boys and 
girls. They agree that one of the 
harde.st things a child mu.st learn is 
when to stand back and let a team- 
mate “take the play." 

In this helpful new booklet the 
Drv.sdale.s team ii|) to pa-ss along 
some unu.sual an<l important tips 
on how parents can coach a child 
on team play. The Distributors of 
Nutrilite* Fond Supplement are 
proud to pass along this booklet 
as a good will gift — without cost 
or obligation. 

Write for your copy today. 

TIACHWC TEAM PtAY TO YOOl KICS 


Don Drysdsle, handsome 23-year- 
old winning pitcher for the L<)s 
Angeles Dodgers, needs go<»d nu- 
trition every day, Like leaders in 
many sports, he supplements and 
fortifies his diet with Nutrilite 
Food Supplement to make sure he 
gets all the nec»‘ssary vilamin.s 
and minerals. This distinguished 
product among food supplements 
supplies essential vitamins and 
minerals: is available only thioiigh 
authorized Distributors. 


Mytinger & Casselberry, Inc. 
Distributors of Nutrilite 
1796 Santa Fe Avenue 
Long Beach, California 


Without cost or obligation, I .\oultl liVe a copy nt Don Dfys- 
dale's ne-v booklet “Teaching team play to your kids." 
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BOATING rohliiiuril 

two heflio (lays. I>()\v jiray overcast 
patterned liy raKK<*d s(|u:il) clouds 
lilotted out the sun and Irojiic feel on 
Monday, while wind and sea built, 
By dark the starlioard watch was 
having a wild and hairy ride, with 
wave crest.s liftiiiK above the tran- 
som, and the shoots prolonged and 
dilMcult to manage. At 1(» p.m. we of 
tfie port watch were turned out to 
help retrieve our precious .spinnaker, 
Tile Swedish hook of the lazy .slieet 
had dipped clear of its mate— the 
thitd of the passage to let go — and tlie 
sheet to the end of the main Inioin 
liatl been cast off. so the sail was flut- 
tering like an enormous flag ahead of 
the pole, held by the :ack. Finally 
getting it down, a genoa was set fly- 
ing in its place. 

There being little time remaining 
before our own watch began, we 
stayed on deck until watches again 
changed at 'i a.m. Thankfully 1 
crawled into my dear snug sack, the 
port upper in the after .stateroom, to 
he awakened exactly an hour lat(‘r liy 
a large .segment of the I’acific Ocean 
coming into the liunk with me. An 
unusuall.N’ heavy lurch had l)uri(‘d the 
starboard deck to the lower lifeline, 
and the return roll had neatly de- 
canted a solid wall of water through 
the skylight. Funny as hell to my 
watchmates — characters with un- 
matched senses of humor! 


Fresh svindsand even fresher squalls 
held until almost noon Tuesday, 
when a more regular pattern to the 
seas permitted the setting o( a sj/in- 
naker. Since then coiulilions have 
steadily improved, despite occasional 
anxiou.s moment-s wondering just how 
nnicli |)unch the overtaking sijualls 
might lie carrying. 

Tin* captain’s dinner last night was 
a gay event. Champagne was broken 
nut on deck, and we toasted Bob 
Hobbs, .skipper of Xuik StiU'j, the 
most cheerful owner to ever watch a 
wrecking crew disintegrate gear. Xev- 
er on any pas,sage have I laughed so 
much or so much sailed for fun. Fvery 
disaster had its lighter side and 
brought forth the apjiropriate com- 
ment, including Chuck Sherrill’s 
radio report of our major troubles: 
"This is the Mechanized Marvel 
signing off.” And part of the happy 
ship stems from the galley, where 
Klaine Clrant and l.es Bartlett liave 
jiroduced superb meals, hot and on 
time. La.st night, 10 days out, we 
dined on Dungeness cral> cocktail, 
prime ril)s of beef with all the trim- 
mings and plum pudding with liard 
sauce. Another feat, for IT in a very 
hungry crew. 

Once again 1 am impressed witli 
the dedication of ocean racers. Far 
from the gallery, applause or any tan- 
gible reward, every man — and wom- 
an — worked to exhaustion and be- 
yond, purely for personal satisfaction. 


.As Ben Collins said a couple of days 
ago, "You couldn't pay people to do 
this." Regardle.ss of individual com- 
pulsion, offshore sailors meet on a 
common ground, and I have fell my- 
self fortunate in sailing with a few 
and getting to know others of the 
I’acific. A king-size ocean, all the 
way round. 

We boil along on the liomestretch 
witli clear skies and sjiarkling water, 
while Oahu lifts above the horizon. 
.V(j/« SdiKj is entering the storied 
Molokai Channel — and 1 find, ac- 
cording to official definition, there is 
no .such thing, the pas,sage lietween 
Molokai and Oahu being labeled 
Kaiwai Channel on the cliart. But it 
will remain the .Molokai in my mem- 
ory, as it does to all Tratispac sailors, 
a final Imrdle which greets us willi 
cresting s(‘as and fresher uind. Sum 
Sdtig rolls deeply each way, wind- 
ward and leeward, anrl the final sjiin- 
naker Jibe will lie anxious. Yet after 
2.UU() miles it is only mure sailing, a 
final exhilarating sleigh ride. 

Now Oianiond iicad is clear, and 
there is the buoy which marks tne 
finisli. Small boats are coming toward 
us. We look curiously toward the land. 
For us the race is over. Despite our 
disasters, we have finished well — 
third in Clas.s B on elapsed ami cor- 
rected time, we later learn- and we 
can feel that the dizzy whirl of 
welcomes which now begins is well 
deserved. kno 
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You’ll find a bold and challenging idea in the new 
issue of LIFE— a proposal for helping America wage 
peace more effectively. Commander Frank A. Man* 
son, U.S.N., suggests that the U.S. withdraw ships 
from mothballs to create another White Fleet (white 
for peace and helpfulness) that would demonstrate 
modern health, welfare, education and agricultural 
methods to underprivileged peoples of the world. 

Teddy Roosevelt organized the first Great White 
Fleet in 1907 — a fleet of 16 warships that sailed 
around the world to demonstrate America's grow- 
ing power. The 1959 version would have a more 


humanitarian purpose and would include a hospital 
ship, a floating school and TV studio, a surplus 
food ship and service vessels. 

This week’s LIFE gives major visual impact to 
this imaginative concept. In nine pages of paint- 
ings, drawings, photographs and text you'll learn 
why the New White Fleet is so necessary, how it 
would operate, and exactly what you can do to make 
this great mission of mercy a reality for the unfor- 
tunate peoples of the world. As an American— as a 
human being — you’ll want to support this great 
project. Read about it in LIFE this week. 


A GREAT, 


NEW IDEA 

in this issue of 





HORSE RACING 


Whitneij Tower 


Bargain hunting 
for horseflesh 


In Kentucky next week the first of 

the summer yearling sales will put future 

champions on the block for a lucky few 



E Xi-DitTS KSTIMATK, and coiifserva- 
tiv»'ly al that, llml only Lhri'o 
out of every five ThorouRhlireds Ixirn 
ever get to tlu' starting gale. t)nly 
one out of five ever succeeds in win- 
ning a race, and otie out of 10 may 
eventually win a stake race. And yet. 
in the face of these fliscouraging odds, 
hutiflrcds of newcomers join the ranks 
of owners every year. Tosatisfy them 
in the furiously competitive game of 
e<juine supply and demand, nearly 
2fl' ; of the ft.ODd 'I'horouglihreds horn 
annually pa.ss through tin* sales ring 
in a yearling auction. 

Yearling sales have come a long 
way since the first accurate stati-s- 
tics were c{)mpiled over 4(1 years 
ago. Back in 1910, f(»r example, in 
an era when most .sales were private, 
ov'er-the-fence deals, only .^oO head 
pa.s.sed through a regular auction ring. 
'I'hey averaged a piddling I5:t2.') per 
horse. Last year 1,7811 yearlings went 
through U.S. sales rings, costing their 
huyers SH.H.'id.o.oO, or an average of 

Beginning next week in I^'xington, 
Ky. the auctioneers expect that 19.')9 
will bring a new record in their to- 
tal annual .sales. And the country’s 
two major auction ct»mpanie.s already 
have reputations t(mgh l»i beat. liCX- 
ington'.s Breeders' Sales (’u,, which 
conducts its Idth annual auctions 
July 27. 28, 29. still itolds the mark: 
285 yearlings in the 19.’)7 sales aver- 
aged an amazing $U,T89 'the 145 
colts in that .sale averaged an even 
more amazing $18,f>r»7). The Fasig- 
'ripton Company, whose sw;«\kieat 


sales will he lield at Saratoga .-\ugust 
1(1-14, hope.s to surpass last year's 
average of $8.B71 fur 21(1 yearlings, 
while at l>el .Mar in (’alifornva o(\ 
August 8 and 4 the progre.s.sive Cali- 
fornia Thoroughbred Breeders Asso- 
ciation, who.se sale i.s also <'on<lucled 
by Fasig-Tipton, figures to top the 
19.'>8 figure of 9(1 head going for an 
a\ erage of $7,1 1 1. 

DIAMONDS AND HARD BOOTS 

Kach of these two major coni[)anie.s 
is as different from tlu* other as is the 
diamond-.studded lady who attends 
the one from the hard-boot ex-jockey 
who i.s a ringsider at th(‘ other. Fasig- 
Tipton Company. heade<l u|) hy he- 
spectacled Kumithrey Finney, con- 
ducts its Saratoga business in an 
atmosphere which combines Royal 
.Ascot and Deauville with all the po- 
tential wealth of the Thoroughbnsl 
industry in a gay holiday moo<l. The 
•Saratoga race meeting is in progress 
during .Augu.sl. It draws people with 
money, and Fasig-Tipton graciously 
reliovt's them of large bundles of it. 

Ill the enclosed air-comlitioned pa- 
vilion of the Breeders' Sales Co. in 
I.a‘xington are to he found horsemen 
from all over, ranging from the lo- 
cal farm managers through packeil 
rows of l>ankroll-bulgiiig Texans and 
bargain-hunting Californians. The 
majority of ea.stern owners prefer to 
send an agent or trainer to Lexington. 

These who go to Saratoga's sales gii 
for both the sale.s and the fun. Tho.se 
who go to Lexington go strictly on 
business, (or no other U.S. sales l\ave 


managed to .satisfy their cu.stomers 
with so many major winners in -so 
brief u period. 

It em:Df the slightly fewer than 9t»b 
hor.si*s which have <*artH*d over $10(1,- 
0(10 ill the entire history of American 
racing, no fewer than 8(> were bought 
at pulilic auction at the Breeders' 
Sales Co. Keeneland ring. Some 29 of 
these have already won over $200,000 
(u figure reached liy only 18 horses 
who changed hands one way or the 
other through tlie Fasig-Tipton Co.). 

Item: Since 1915 four of the win 
ners of the Kentucky Derby tHoop 
Jr., Jet l‘ilol. Dark Star ami Deter- 
mine i were aciiuircd from the Kfnme- 
land ring. 

Item: .Although no horse Iuls won 
racing's Triple Crown since Citation 
did it in 1948, the Breeders’ Sales 
Co. .scored a unitiue "triple crown” 
victory in 19.54 when three of its 
.sale.s products — with a total purchase 
value of only $45,800 — won racing'.s 
three major classics. Determine i $12,- 
000) won the Derby; Hh.sIv Road 
($28.1001 the I'reakness, and High 
(Jun '$10,200) the Belmonl ami the 
8-year-old championshifi. 

Item: .At the 1958 Keeneland sum- 
mer sales Trainer Sherrill Ward paid 
a world record $(58,000 for a yearling 
filly for his patron, Mrs. .Josephine 
Bay I’aul. They named her Idun. To 
date she ha.s w'on $829,812, 2-year- 
old filly honors in 1957 and the 8- 
year-old title last year. 

And there are plenty of other bar- 
gains. too: Oil Capitol, a $15,000 
purchase, won $580,758. (Jlein, (or 
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LEXINOTON. KV. NEARLY S3 MILLION WILL 

whom Mrs. Adclf Rand jiaid only 
won hiT Thi* yn-at 

8i)rint«’r Decathlon cost hut 
and won aiul tlie Oar- 

den Stale winner Prince John cost 
only $14, -JIM!. 

The lure of latching on to any such 
bargain among the 31.') yearlings go- 
ing under the hammer at Keeneland 
next week will attract potential buy- 
ers from every financial level. 

To prepare for their arrival Breed- 
ers' Sales Co. ollicials have been hard 
al work all year. <bie of the touglie.st 
jobs was eliminating all but 31.'i of 
the original (178 who were nominated 
for this sale by March 1. ’I'he process, 
conducted by Kxeculivc \ ice-presi- 
dent (leorge Swineboard and (b-n- 
eral Manager Bill Kvans. is not sim- 
ple. nor can it ever hope to satisfy 
every local breeder. 

GRADES ARE IMPORTANT 

First step in the i)rocess of elimi- 
nation and selection Ls to grade each 
entry A. B or (' according to pedi- 
gree. "The A grade.” savs Swine- 
Uoard. "iitoludes yearlings with an 
impeccable jiedigree. These are fiy 
top sires and out of the best mares — 
either stakes winners themselve.s or 
having produced slakes winners or 
winners of top class. In the B grarle 
we usually find ohier sires that are 
possibly on tlie downgrade, or young 
sires who have not ijuitc establislied 
them.selves. Tlie dams in this catego- 
ry must still he near the lop. The C 
graile is almost an automatic throw- 
out. When we ilo lake a C yearling. 


CHANGE HANDS FOR SOME 315 YEARLINGS 

such a one must he almost perfect 
in conformation.” 

From the paper-w-ork ehores the 
Breeders' Sales Co. crews go into the 
fielil to inspect each .vearling for 
soundne.ss. conformation and general 
health. 

.After selection each yearling is ex- 
amined by a veterinarian, and a sec- 
ond examinatimi is mandatory lb 
day.s before the sales. If the animal is 
found to be unsound at either of 
these inspections he is automatically 
witlnlrawn. “On the whole." says 
Leslie Combs, wlu> for lb straight 
years has been the leading con.sign- 
or at the Keeneland sutntner sales, 
"Keeneland is still the best buyer’s 
market to be found.” 

The Breeders' Sales C o. usually has 
a strong hold on it.s consignors and 
iloesn’t like to see lliemskip the team. 
Most of them tiever try. Formeil out 
of necessity because of restricted war- 
time travel in 1943. the company held 
its first sale in 1911. taking over where 
Fasig-Tijiton lidt off. Actually the 
Breeders’ Sales Co. is a nonprofit co- 
operative as Well us being a corpo- 
rate partner of the Keenelaml Rare 
Course. 'I’nilay there are .'iS voting 
memliers of the cnojieraiive and "dS 
contract holder.s. who have agreed 
that all their horses for sale u-xcepl 
hor.ses in training - will lie sold exclu- 
sively through their own company for 
a period of in year.s. One contract 
holder admits that he might prefer to 
sell at Saratoga but that his lb years 
aren’t up yet. “Al the beginning,” he 
adds, “the lU-year idea was a good 


one because we had to be sure of some 
money coming in so as to build up 
(lie facilities for conducting a sale at 
Keeneland. But now I've deci<le<i 
that maybe nobody should be told 
where to sell any more than he should 
be told what he has to buy.” 

During the next few weeks, with 
the horse market higher tlian it ha.s 
ever been before, prices at both sales 
will be funta.stic. "But let no one tell 
you.” warns one breeiler Thoroughly 
familiar with the available stock at 
both Saratoga and Keeneland, “tliat 
one sale is positively better than the 
other. A few individuals in each .saJ<“s 
repre.sent the best tliat the commer- 
cial breeder can muster. These will go 
for those fanta.stic prices, aiul, in the 
main, will comprise the page in The 
Raciitii .XfiiHiKif of alUime Hops. From 
the residue of both sales will emerge 
a few Cinderella 2-year-o!ds. a .small 
percentage of whicli may find their 
way to fame.” 

“Ami it’s fame that every horse 
buyer is really looking for.” a«ld.s Les- 
lie Comb.s. “He can picture himself 
right now walking into the Kentucky 
Derby winner’s circle. Well, it’s no 
cinch. 1 can tell him that. If breeding 
potential winners was so easy. I'd be 
sending more iliun 28 yearlings out of 
my 19.i8crop of 42 foals to the Keene- 
latul sales next week." 

Leslii- Combs look<-d out across the 
rolling pastures of Spemilhrift Farm 
and offercfl some advice to tlie 
newcomer to racing. "First. I’d figure 
to budget myself to a tliree- or four- 
year plan instead of going whole hog 
right off the bat. Say. plan to spend 
$liH),(>mi a year for four years. 'I'hen 
I’d look for a top trainer who is com- 
pletely honest, do with him to a sale 
and let him divide the money tlie way 
lie wants. Buy live liorses or bu.\' two, 
but gel different types and different 
sexes. Rcmemlier, as you learn about 
yearlings in a ring, that loo many 
[leopie at sales try to pick out some- 
lliing wrong with each horse insieatl 
of looking for the good (iualitie.s. Last- 
ly, remember that aUlumgh it’s a colt 
who may bring you fame if he ilevel- 
ojis into a good one. it's a (illy who. 
by aiul large, may be far more profita- 
ble to you in the long run. If your colt 
is no good on the race track, nobody 
is going to want to breed him later on. 
If you have a well-bre<l filly, she 
doesn't have to be a great race horse 
in order to justify your faith in her. 
The race mare who never wins a race 
can .still become the motlier of a 
champion.” end 
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CHARLES GOREN 


Cords 





A refresher in no-trnnip bidcling 


I s travels from one house t<» an- 
otluT, you may comk- across vari- 
ations of no-trumj) hicUliiiK. niul you 
will hear occasional rclVretices to the 
\v«'ak openiiiK no trump. Wlule 1 cam*' 
face to face with tliis pt'acti<'e in m.\' 
youtliful (lay.s at tiu* hriiitte table, 
my first hi^ league exposure to the 
weak no-trump gaim- was in Hermu- 
(la in at the time of the first 

world championshii). The Hrilish 
team were using the weak no trump 
ami. since my (•ompanions had sharp- 
ened uji their doubling weapons, our 
Kuropean cousins ran into considera- 
ble misfi)rlune when tin- hands bnike 
badly, an<l on several occasions our 
team reaped a harvest of 8ini atui 
l.lhu points. In this country some 
players had adopted the practiee <if 
emphjying the weak no truntp when 
not vulneralde. but our 
Stalwart cousins <li-<'i<led 
that the fear of vulnera- 
bility was not becoming 
to tlieir stoic natures and 
so they nviule no distinc- 
tion. .\fter their 
day's imliappy 
eticf, however, their cafj- 
taiii apjiroaebed us at the 
start of the next ses.sion 
and pointed out that at a 
meeting of the team it 
had been decide«l to in- 
crease the rc<piin-meiup 
for tile no-trump ofiening 
by one point. This di«i 
help them a little bul it 
tUd not permanently tun; 
the tide. 

It has become the prac- 
tice to jiut ••rut-trump 
bidding”— w Inch really 
means the se<}uences tlial 
How from no-trumj) open- 
ings— in a distinctive cat- 
egory. iMea.sures that 
would be normal after an 


opening bit! in a suit are often turne<l 
upside ilown— or at any rate slanteil 
to <juite a degree — wlien the ojteii- 
ing bid has been one, Iwrt or three 
no trump. ^ 

III no-trump birlding wt* do not 
provide at tin* outset for distribution, 
so the deck remains I'onstant at b' 
points. It is consoling, therefore, when 
.\<)ur side can account for ;1T points, 
to be assured tlial the op|)osition can- 
not lia\ c an aci-. .Similarly, if > on 
have ;i:{ points it is clear that tlie 
adversarU-s cannot have two aces. I 
«lo not mean to imply that di.strihu- 
lioiuil considiTatinns are lost: on tiu* 
contrary, while a raise from om* no 
trump to two no trump reijuires eight 
high-card points, you may rai.se witn 
seven points if you tiave a rea.sonal>l.v 
good five-cani suit. 


Opening no-trum]) bids are made 
on a limited number of hands, and 
lhe.se should lie distributed 

or .5-d-H-2. In addition to the 
high-<'ard reiiuirenients tlesignaled in 
the table, it is to be pointed out that 
for an <ipening bid of one mi trump 
at lea.st three suits must he iirotei'ted, 
but lor an opening no-trump bid of 
higher denomination the ladder must 
have safi* protection in all four suits. 

Wliile an oiiiming bi<l of one in a 
.suit is frequentl.v ambiguous and in 
a sense vmrunited. inasmuch as it can 
vary anv where from Id jioints up to 
perhaps 21. the oj^ening nn-lrumji 
bill is never vague ami it can be pin- 
pointed at all limes within a range of 
tlirer- [Kiiiits. Whileu seriesof biflsmay 
be necessary to describe the .strengtli 
of a hand whii'h is opened with one 
of a suir. an.v ripening no- 
trump bid practically 
classifies the hand as to 
liigh-card strength. 

trump birlding which has 
lieen almost universally 
adopted is tin* use of the 
two-club bid by partner 
of tlie no-trump liirbli-r. 
(This is frerjuently re- 
ferrerl to as the Staymaii 
When the 
-lulls 
ip«-n- 

ing birlrler to announce a 
four-card niildable major 
suit if lie has one. •'Hid- 
dalde” for the purpo.se of 
consiflereri 
In-tter. 

Ia*t us look at a few 
prob|(*ms along tlie.se lines 
ami. after you have de- 
terrniiierl your own incli- 
nations. you can turn the 
page to see how 1 woulil 
advise you to proceed. 


first 

exjieri- 


THE NO-TRUMP TABLE 

’6 points irill ininHiilhf pnulvcc ijami . 

.Pi points trill normolln produce a suinll slam. 

Opening one no trump-16 to 18 points 

Opening two no trump— 22 to 24 points 

Opening three no trump— 25 to 27 points 

RESPONSES TO OPENING 
ONE NO-TRUMP BIDS 
Raise to two no trump with eight or nine 
points (or seven points with a good 
five-card suit) 

Raise to three no trump with 10 to 14 points 
Raise to six no trump with 17 or 18 points 
Raise to seven no trump with 21 points 


coiivetilioi.. 
respuufler bids two 

it i.s the duty of tlie 


tins rule 

Q X X X or 




CstTKAttti .hilit ,‘7, mSl 


A NO'TRUMP BIDDING QUIZ 

1 As South you hold: 

♦ A(i VKJ4 SJ9876 ♦KQJ 

What la your opeKiug bid? 

2 As South you hold: 

4AK6 ^AQJ102 4 KJ 3 4KJ 

What ia your opening bid? 

3 As South you hold: 

4A983 4 KQJ 6 4752 

NORTH SOUTH 

I N.T. T 

4 As South you held 

4543 ^AtjJOfi 

NORTH 
I N.T. 

5 As South you held; 

4K 109 3 43 S A K 10 4 3 4 1032 
NORTH SOUTH 

I N.T- T 

6 As South you hold: 

4A(n0 43 475 S80 3 4()82 

NORTH SOUTH 

I N.T. I 

7 As South you hold: 

47 4<}JI0 43 ^7 4 2 4 (^986 

NORTH SOUTH 

I N.T. T 

8 As South you hold : 

4AJ9 4KJ9 4<)10 86 

SOtTH NORTH 

I N.T. 2 4 


472 4 K J 10 

SOUTH 


9 As South you hold: 

4AQJ3 4K54 4<M0 3 4KJ3 

SOUTH NORTH 

1 N.T. 2 ▼ 


As South you hold: 

94 4K73 4AQJ2 4^10 5 

SOUTH NOH'IH 

I N.T. 4 N.T. 

T 

11 As South you hold: 

4Q986 4K52 4A 10 4 3 475 

NORTH SOUTH 

I N.T. 2 4 

2 4 t 

12 As South you hold: 

47 4tW3 4A86432 4762 

NORTH SOUTH 

I N.T. T 

FOR QUIZ ANSWERS, TURN PAGE 
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See top golf on TV 

PGA 

FINALS 

Coast-to-Coast on CBS TV 

Sunday, August 2nd 

See Your Newspaper For Local Time and Station 
Sponsored by your nearby 

mlims* 

MUFFLER SHOPS 

miDAS' MUFFLERS-CtlARAnTCCD FOR AS LONG AS 
YOU OWN YOUR CAR 

Safe, Silent Midas Mufflers Installed in 15 Minutes 
No Labor Charge For Muffler Installation 
Mufflers, Tailpipes. Dual Exhausts For All American 
and Foreign Cars 


miDAS 


WHEREVER YOU DRIVE 

FROM COAST-TO-COAST 

Choice franchises still available. 

For information write: 

R. M. JACOB. DepI SI. Mitfas. 

4101 W 42nd Place. Chicago 3? 
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CARDS rontiiiutd 



DO 

EAGLES" 

SUFFER FROM 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH? 


Five New York doctors recently announced 
that ihev have neveryet had an eagle walk into 
their oliices sufTcring from the terrible itching 
and burning agony of athlete's foot. They 
refused to comment about Philadelphia where 
they (h> have Philadelphia Eagles. To get the 
real facts about eagles and athlete's loot, you’d 
probably have to see an Aclosophile*. 

However, we know a secret that lets vou gel 
rid of athlete's foot itch so fast you almost 
can't believe you had it. 

The secret isu new kind of painless iodine.** 
world's greatest antiseptic. You see. cverv- 
body knows iodine is best for infections, even 
athlete's fool— except that it bums tissue. 

But now scientists have made iodine com- 
pletely safe for you to use on even the most 
tender skin. Ai>d you can get this new painless 
iodine in a special kit called Isodinc * .Athlete's 
htrot Treatment . . . with this medical com- 
bination that y out of 10 doctors (New York, 
Philadelphia, or any city) recommend; 

F/rw. there's Isodinc ' Liquid. This kills the 
infecting organism by contact. 

Sirmul. there are 0-Tip' Swabs to let you 
apply the liquid cnicicnily and hygicnically. 

Tliinl. there's Medicated Powder to spray in 
s«Kks and shoes to help prevent re-infection 

11 vou use our kit conscientiously and as 
we direct, we guarantee vou'II never scream 
like an eagle because vou can't get rid of that 
terrible athlete's foot itch. 

In fact, the Isodinc Athlete's Foot Treat- 
ment Kit iiiiisi get rid 
of your athlete's foot 
— HiH.vj present its re- 
turn— or your money 
back. Only SI. 3-^ for 
all three — liquid, pow- 
der. and swabs— in 
one convenient kit. 

*E«tle-lov«r 
••Pttlyvmylpyiiolidon*- 
V iodine (oniplei (U. S Pet. 
#2739922) 




THE ANSWERS 


1 Ono no trump. Y ou havea balunoed 
hand with IT high-card points ami all 
suits protected. There is very little to 
be gained by overapproaching with 
a l)trl of one diamond. Observe wliat 
an awkward situation you would have 
liuilt up for yourself if partner re- 
sponds with one spade or (nie heart. 
Your hand i.s much loo good for a 
rebid of one no trump yet not goo<l 
enough for a jump rebid. This awk- 
ward prtjblem should be circumvented 
by an ojiening bid of one no trump, a 
".savior” of most IT-point hands. 

2 Two no trump. This hand falls a 
shade short of the requirements for a 
ciemand hid. However, it does eon- 
tain 22 high-card points with protec- 
tion in all suits and th<‘refore (jualifies 
as an opening bid of two no trump. 
You should not be deterred from mak- 
ing the best call merely because you 
have a five-card major suit. 

3 Twoclubs. This hand contains the 
elements of a raise to three no trump. 
However, since it may play better at 
a suit contract, the two-club conven- 
tion should be employed to determine 
whether partner liappens to have rea- 
sonably good spades. 

4 Three hearts. You have a good 
major suit and enough to insist on a 
game contract. You will, of course, 
pass if partner bids three no trump. 
There is no reason to employ the two- 
club convention with this holding. 

5 Three diamonds. Your bid \s forc- 
ing to game. You have the high- 
card rcquiremenis to justify a game 
effort 1 10 points). l)Ut you should give 
yourself a chance to play at a suit. 

6 lo this case you have a choice. A 
raise to two no trump is entirely ac- 
ceptable because the hand contains 
eight high-card points. However, it 
might l)e advantageous to respond 
with the artificial bid of two clubs 
because it is quite possible that the 
hand might play better at spades and 
you should not give up the opportu- 
nity to show that suit at the proper 
lime. If over your two-club bid part- 
ner's rebid i.s two diamonds denying 
a four-card major suit, you will show 
your spade suit; similarly, if he rehids 
two hearts you will bid two spades. 


It should be pointed nut that your bid 
of two spades in this seiiuence is not 
forcing. If partner has a rock-bottom 
minimum he ma.v exercise the option 
to pa.ss, but he may al.so raise spades 
or even go on with no trump. 

7 'I' wo hearts, denoting a weak hand 
and requesting partner to pass. Ob- 
serve that if you had a belter hand 
and wished to show the liearts you 
wouhl first resort to the artificial bid 
of two clubs. A resj)onse to the open- 
ing no trump of two diamonds, two 
hearts or two spades is a request to 
the opening bidder to pass. 

8 Two diamonds. This rt‘sponse is 
automatic when you have no biddable 
major. If partner now bids a major, 
you can rai.se him or rebid no trump. 

9 l'a,ss. Any response of twoinasuit 
otVier than two cluiis shows weakness 
and requests opener to pass. You have 
a minimum no trump with even dis- 
triliution and so have no ha.sia for 
further action. 

10 I’as.s. A four no-trump bid in 
tills sequence is not a retjuest for aces. 
It is a (juantitative raise in no trump. 
In other words, partner announce.s 
that his hand is too good for a rai.se 
to three no trump. His bid shows l-T 
or If) high-card points and a balancetl 
distribution and requests you to bid 
a slam if you have a maximum no 
trump. Actually, you have a 16-poinl 
minimum. 

11 Four spades. Opposite an open- 
ing no-trump bid you have sufficient 
value.s to contract for game. Your 
dummy hand will be worth 11 points 
in support of partner’s suit, and it is 
to be recalled that he has at least Ifi 
points in high cards. In support of 
spades the doubleton club becomes 
worth one point and the <tueen of 
spades is promoted to the value of a 
king by reason of partner's hid in 
that suit. .\ mere raise to three spades 
would be inadequate. 

12 Ywo no trump. While a raise to 

two no trump requires eight high-card 
points, it may be given with seven if 
your hand contains a reasonably good 
suit. Do not make the weak response 
of two diamonds. bno 
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Tip from the Top 

MARY LENA FAULK, GUti AvveH CC, TUomasvUle, Go. 


Recovering your putting stroke 


T he essence of good putting— indeed, the essence of golf— is to hit 
the ball squarely. When you are doing this you get a great deal 
of the ball on the putter, a great feeling of the grass, a great feeling 
for distance. 

All golfers, but tournament players perhaps more than the others, 
know the value of preserving a good putting stroke. Nevertheless, 
everyone, including the most gifted and conscientious golfers, loses 
his stroke at certain times. All the experienced players have their owti 
methods of getting it back again. W'hen 1 begin to lose the line or 
my firmness goes off on the greens, I fall back on a relatively simple 
exercise to recover it. I like it because it is not too complicated and 
also because it gets you back on your stroke in such a way that it 
releases that fear of hitting the bail aggressively— which, as you know, 
can build up in a person who has been fighting a putting slump. 

First, I take my left hand off the club and practice putting with 
my right hand only. Then I switch and putt with the left hand only. 
I find that when I putt with one hand I have to get set up more hon- 
estly to get my line and get the ball rolling. You cannot work the 
ball haphazardly and get away with anything at all— which you can 
when you putt with two hands. 

Just one session on the practice green, practicing first with the right, 
then with the left and then with both hands, is quite often enough 
to set up again the ’■•ght actions and a workably sound stroke. 




m es, even a Titleist will end 
up in the rough if you slice it enough. 
But if you hit it square — brother, it 
goes straight and f-a-r ! 

The top golfers know this. That’s 
why for ten years in a row more pros 
and amateurs have played Titleist in 
the big money tournaments than any 
other ball. That’s a pretty fair rec- 
ommendation for you to play Titleist, 
too, isn’t it? It is sold, like all Acushnet 
balls, thru golf course pro shops only. 

ACUSHNET 
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FRANK LANE 

Ctiulinufi! Jrtun luiyc JJ 

Richardson hit a long foul hall and 
tiu* crowd roared. 

Holtz leaned toward Lane. “When- 
ever anybody does that they always 
strike out," tie told Lane. Richardson 
looped a single to center in front of 
Francona. Lane glared at Holtz. “Al- 
ways?” he asked. Then he added, “If 
Piersall's playing center, he catche.s 
that one.” 

McLish, after throwing two strikes 
past Marv Throneherry, made three 
had pitchc.s. Lane leaned hack in his 
seat and looked at the sky. “This 
game's over right now,” he said. 

Throneherry struck out. hut Rich- 
ardson stole second on the play. 
-Mantle was up. Lane leaned forward. 
To his delight, Mantle grounded out. 
But Berra was at hat. “Here’s trou- 
ble,” muttered Lane. 

The Imlians walked Berra inten- 
tionally. “That’s l<ni' correct." Lane 
yelled. “That's the right thing to do. 
I don’t care if Lojiez hits a home run. 
Walking him njj.s tiie right thing." 

Lopez hit the lirsl pilch on a line 
jiast the sec<mil Viaseman. Hicharilson 
scored and the Yankees led 1 h. “First 
damn pitch,” Lane shouted. “It was 
riglit in there, That just shows luiw 
dumb MeLish i.s." Siehern houneed 
hack to the mound to end the inning. 

Woodie Held was the lir.st Cleve- 
land hatter in the fourth. Ditmar 
threw him two slow curves, waist 
liigh, and Held missed them. "He's 
so close to being a goo<l liitter," Lane 
said, "He just can't hit the curve. 
He’s out.” 

But Held hit a tliird eurvo to cen- 
ter tor a .single. \ ic Power wa.s at hat. 
“He’ll go to riglil,” predicted Lane. 
Power. stroked the hall down the right- 
field line. Held went to third. Power 
tried for second hut the throw from 
the outfield beat him. Lane stiffened 
in his seat. Then he relaxed a.s the ball 
hounded a few feet away. Held made 
a bluff for the plate, "(let the liell 
hack," Lane shouted, Held did. 
“Good Lord," sighe<l Lane. 

Minoso tlien drove the hall into 
right field for a hit. Held scoreil, hut 
Power was stopped at third. "Why 
tlid he hold up?" Lane a.sked Holtz. 
"1 guess he thought the hall might 
he caught,” Holtz said. 

P'rancotia, .swinging hard, topped a 
hall to second and was out. hut Power 
scored, giving Cleveland the lead 
■J 1. Minoso went to second. Then, 
with Coluvito uj), Minoso broke for 


third and made it, sliding head first. 
The throw was high and rolled into 
left field, but not far enough to lei 
Minoso score. Lane cur.sed the luck 
that kept the ball from rolling farther. 

Colaviio was walked on purpose, 
bringing up Fitzgerald. “Come on, 
Filz,” yelled Lane. "Surprise every- 
one and get a hit." Fitzgerald topped 
the hall in front of the plate. Minoso 
broke for home. Ditmar bent to field 
the hall, hut as he did he fumbled it. 
Minoso scored and it was 1. 

George Strickland drove a ball deep 
which Siehern caught near the wall. 
Again Lane damned the luck. 
home run in Cleveland, " said Holtz. 
Baxes also hit the hall hard, hut 
Mantle caught it, ending the rally. 



INDIANS O YANKEES 1 

"Thill ffr.w iiili-li irait ri'jht iirrr ilir jiliile. 
Thai ijorK III !>hivr ijmi hoir diimh McLinh !■<." 


“Power’s liit was the key.” said 
Lane. “Minoso’s steal of third was 
important, too.” 

As McLish went out to the mound, 
Holtz asked Lane if it was true that 
the pitcher wa.s part Indian. 

“I think he's part Irish, part 
Scotch ami part Canadian Club,” 
said Lane, laughing at his own joke. 

Tlie Yankees went out in the 
fourth. Only one incident annoyed 
Lane. Kuhek hit a hopper wliich 
Baxes fielded behind the tntcher, His 
soft throw was not in time. 

“It's not liLs fault,” Lane said. "He 
tries. He just isn’t a second baseman. 
He's too big. Now Martin makes that 
play. Hi-'s agile.” 

The score was still 3 1 in the last 


SHIRTS II.I.I STItATXB JhIii iT. 


of the fifth. Throneherry dragged a 
hunt single to the right of the mound. 
“The only guy who could have fielded 
that was McLish,” said Lane, “and 
he can't field. Mcl>ish just doesn’t 
bounce off that mound.” 

Mantle struck out, bringing up 
Berra. “Here’s the tough man,” Lant' 
said. “One swing— lie game.” The 
count went to 3 1. "Throw him a 
change-up," shouted Lane, McLisli 
threw a fa.st hall and Berra lined it 
into center for a hit. 

“Now we’re in trouble," said Lane. 
Lopez hit a hard ground hall which 
Strickland knocked down at deep 
third liase. “He saved a run," Holtz 
said to Lane. Lane was silent. “We'll 
see.” he said finally. 



INDIANS 3 YANKEES 1 

•7'"" diiiihlp III null' -'ll" die kr;/. .Mi- 
iioiKi'." "tail Ilf third 'l■ll." imiiiirtiiiil. Inn’' 


Siehern was up. “He’s likely to hit 
one out,” said Lane, “ He’s capable," 
said the guard. “Looks had,” said 
Holtz. Siehern singled sharply to left. 
One run scori'd and the bases re- 
mained filled. It was now 3 2, 

“That «lamn hunt single,” Lane 
mumhieil. 

Ton\- Ruliek hit a ground t>all out 
to second. Baxes grabbed it, whirled 
and fired th<‘ hall into left field. Lane 
froze. Berra and I.,(ipez scored and 
the Yankees Were ahead I 3. McLish 
got out of ihe inning without farther 
scoring. 

“Tiiiit's a crime," shouted Lane. 
“We gave them seven outs that in- 
ning. Baxes has inesseil up three 
double-play balls in five innings." 
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Two ladies sat down in the Cleve- 
land box. They greeted Lane and 
asked how it was going. "You should 
have .seen the exhibition Mr. Baxes 
just gave.” he told them. "Good?” 
fine of them a.sked sweetly. “Good!” 
shrieked Lane, ".\wful!” 

In the sixth and seventh the Indi- 
ans failed to score. Lane conceded the 
game. "It’s over,” he said. "We 
lojse.” 

The Indians changed pitchers in 
Uie seventh. "Who's that coming in, 
Frank?” one of the ladies asked. 

"Looks like Smith,” Lane said. 
Just then the puhUc-address man 
announcetl Doti Ferrarese as the 
Cleveland pitcher. 

"Ferrarese?" said Lane. "Why he 



INDIANS 9 YANKEES 5 

"Srr^ I laid i/oii. .Vtii/' i/'.-! iircr. Jimt 

fitU n..<l thr y«UMr. .V-,, ,.rrr." 


hasn’t pitched for us in .so long 1 for- 
got we had him.” Ferrare.se got the 
^'ankees out in the .set enth. 

Vic Lower led off the eigl.th with 
a double and suddenly Lane was ex- 
cite{l again. On the field Casfy Sten- 
gel was talking to Ditinar. 

"Duren,” said lloltx. 

"Not Duren,” Lane told him. 
"Duren just pitched last night." 

"Last night?" Holtz yelled at him. 
"It rained last night. That wa.s the 
night before." 

"Oh, that's right," said Lane. "It’ll 
be Duren then.” 

Just the sight of Duren, hopping 
the bullpen fence and coming across 
the outfield grass, seemed to irritate 
Lane. 


"Look at that strutting cowboy," 
Lane growled. He yelled out to the 
mound. “Hey, Popeyes. Let’s see you 
throw a wild pitch, Popeyes.” 

“He throws at hatters because he 
never has to bat himself,” Lane said 
to Holtz. 

"I don’t think he throws at batters 
on purpose,” Holtz said. 

Lane snorted. "Of course he does.” 

Duren was wilil. He walked Mi- 
noso on four pitches. Runners on first 
and second with no one out. Fran- 
eona was up. Duren threw two more 
l)al!s, then struck Francona out. 

“It’s over,” said Lane. "Colavito 
will hit into a double play. Watch.” 

But Colavito hit a high pop fly 
into short left field, close to the line. 



INDIANS S YANKEES 7 


7 kur- il. I ktif"- Mniillr would hit our. U'c 
rrf yellmu pj-prn'f<f )i)il)l (ln'i; won d." 

Kuhek came in. McDougald went 
back. Both were running hard when 
tliey collided with a sickening thud. 
1‘ower scored, .Minoso went to third 
and Colavito to second. Kuhek lay 
still. The Stadium crowd was on its 
feet. 

"I hope he’s knocked out,” shout- 
ed Lane deliriously. "I hope that 
Yankee bum is knocked out.” 

stretcher was brought out and 
Kubek was carried off. "He's a nice 
boy," Lane .said (juietly. "I hope he 
isn’t hurt badly.” 

Clevelantl went aliead when Filz- 
gerahl hit a slow hopper to McDou- 
gald, Minoso skidding across the 
plate ahead of the throw. The inning 
ended with Cleveland leading o 4. 


Gary Bell came in to pilch for 
Cle%'eland. "Why leave Baxes and 
Francona in?” asked Holtz. "Why 
don’t you play Martin and I’iersall?” 

"Ask Mr. Gordon, "said Lane. "I’m 
not the manager." 

Bell went to a 2 count on Mc- 
Dougalrl. Then McDougald singled. 
"This is il," said Lane. But Bell got 
the side out, striking out Mantle 
with two runners on. 

In the ninth Bell singled and so did 
Held. Power tried twice to bunt the 
runners aheail, then filed deej) to 
right center. Bell jogged halfway to 
third, watched the catch and jogge<l 
back to second. Lane exploded. 

"Why didn’t he tag up!" he 
screamed at Jo Jo White, the third- 
base coach. "Stick a |)in in him, 
Jo Jo. Oh well, that’.s wliat you can 
expect from someone wtio’s young 
and from Te.xa.s.” 

Minoso then hit a fly ball which 
might have scored Bell hail he lieeti 
on third. Lane raged on aliout Bell. 
"Wasn’t it awful, wasn’t il?” he 
asked Holtz. "Worst play I ever 
saw,” Holtz said. "That cost us a 
run,” Lane went on. "(’ould cost us 
the ball game.” The Indians didn’t 
score. They went into the last of the 
nintli leading .'> 4. 

B«‘ll got reurly for the last three 
Yankees — Berra. Lojiez and Hank 
Bauer, playing for the injured Ku- 
bek. Lane prepared himself. 

"Here comes Berra,” he sai<l to 
Holtz. ’’Here il come.s now. One 
swing. Watch.” 

Gary Bell, young and from Texas, 
threw his first pitch. Yogi Berra 
swung very easily and stroked the 
ball deep into the riglit-tield stands. 
There was a great roar from the 
crowd and it continued as Berra 
crossed home plate. Yankees sliook 
Berra’s hand and pounded him on 
the hack. The fans near the Yankee 
ilugoul rose to applaud him. 

There was silence from seat 1 of 
box 70-.\ in section Ifi. Bell was 
pitching to Lopez wlien Lane finally 
said, "See? I told you. Now it's over. 
Stupid, just stupid. Bell cost us the 
game. We’re through. We're just 
getting exercise until they win it.” 

.\n itining later, with a man on 
base, Mickey Mantle ended the game 
with a home run to right field. Again 
there was the great roar and again 
people got to their feet. In his box, 
Frank Lane sat motionless. Then, 
without a word, he rose, gathered up 
his raincoat, tucked his newspapers 
under one arm and was gone. eno 
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}‘arl I THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 


FAR OUT BEYOND 

With fitness (/eftinf/ fashionable, the 
ageless fad of nniscle culture has received a 
veil' shot in the ann. Here an old fan, 
vow a famous writer, notes some weird 

changes in a familiar scene by STEPHEN BIUMINOHAM 




I r.i'ESS I was about 13 when I <ie* 
to be the slronttest man in 
the world. It was over a girl named 
Bett\’ Lou who. at the lime, was both 
taller aiid stronger than 1. I had run 
acro.s.s an advertisement in a fi>inie 
book !we still calhvl them “funny 
books" in those da.v.s) that promised 
to soIv(> my proidem. It showe<l a 
skinny guy on a l)eaeh with his girl. 
They were getting along fine until 
a couple of husky bloods came gal- 
umphing along, tossing a big beach 
ball, and one of them— either acci- 
dentally or on purpose— kicke<l some 
sand in theskinny fellow’s face. When 
the skinny one started, ineffectually, 
to protest, he was taunted, shoved 
and pu.slied on his backside in tlie 
sand. And, because the victor always 
gets the spoils in funny books ami 
elsewhere, liis girl went waltzing off 
arm in arm with the bully. 

My case, of course, was a little dif- 
ferent. I had tried to put my arm 
arouml Betty Lou one morning when 
we were parked, side by side, in the 
bike rack. And Betty Lou, a magnifi- 
cent specimen, had kicked my kick 
stand out from underneath me and 
sent me sprawling on tlie asphalt. I 
didn't want revenge. I wanted muscle 
and authority enough to be al)|e to 
stand uj) to her ami assert my rights. 
So I did what the skinny type in 
the funny-book ad did. I somehow 
scrajied together enougli money (I 

nxKci rivK T.\NNV. Tailored, complacent, 
fit, Vic view-, domain wiili foldeii hand-i. 


think it was in those tiayst for 
the bodybuiUliriK course wliich, if it 
didn't make me thestronKPst man in 
the worhl in Id weeks’ time, woulfl 
put me. I decide<l. well on my way. 

1 was reminded of this t lie other <lay 
when I (Jiscovered that u particularly 
persistent and annoying series of tele- 
vision commercials. advertisiiiK the 
gymnasiums of a Mr. Vie Tunny, hail 
begun to have the effect of “selling” 
me. “Fifty cents a lesson, only ddc 
a lesson!” kept buzzing tlirough my 
head, along with a vision of myself 
restored to a state of bouncy fitness, 
more wiry than an innerspring. The 
frequent intrusions on my television 
screen of Tanny’s corps of cavorting, 
leotar<l-clad men anil women liail 
driven me almost to the point of ilis- 
traction but also to the point, in sales- 
men's language, of piircbase. I felt 
myself submitting, as if by posthyp- 
notic suggestion, to the pitch. 

If anytliing st«*pped in to save me 
it wasonl.v lliethought that l»y giving 
in I would simply be joining a na- 
lional fad. Tanny and his fellow.s have 
been exploiting and promoting a kind 
of lu'allh hysteria that has got. it aji- 
pears, a half nelson on ,\merica's men- 
tality. For instance, a check-out girl 
in our local supermarket, recently 
manfully hoisting a heavy carton of 
groceries to her shoulder, disdainfully 
rejected my offers to lielp and said. 
"Don’l worry about me. I’m in great 
shape idiysically and spiritually and 
I owe everything to Vic Tanny and 
Hilly draham.” .-\iid slu- smiled the 
smile of the li!e.ssed. 

1 have looked into llie \'ic Tanny 
story a bit. and he is certainly what 
would be called an enterprising fel- 
low. With nothing more than 'I'he 
American Dream behind him, Tanny 
— the son of a poor tailor — bus man- 
aged to jiarlay a minor talent into a 
bu.siness that is reported to bring in 
something close to $l.‘i million u year, 
llis gyms, whicli liave been sprouting 
like wild tlowers in pink and idiar- 
coal gray, bis favorite colors' in citi»-s 
aiTo-ss the country for the last nine 
years, now mimbi’r more than TD. 
There are lu in the \ew York area 
alone. So far. more than a quarter of 
a million jieople have subscribed to 
his courses, but. as we all know, there 
are many more people than that in 
the I’nited Stale.s. 'I’he market has 
only begun to lie tapped. 

’I'aimy's pupils work out in air-con- 
ditioned, deodorizt'd elegance, hoist- 
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SK\^ c IAI.H featun' Vic Tanny’s soft sell mi iHxlyliuiUlini;. In tlu-si- 

TV sljots an exuberant model 'nhurr ' dt-veltips pc'clural muscles with aid of char- 
nrlerisiically rhrmne-{)laie<l Tanny machine while [hcUnr a sinilini; male pupil 
faiies meaningfully into the picture a> the model's well-ilevehiped let; fades out. 
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in^ t'hnimium-plated bar bells, with 
soft tnu.sic' playing in Ihe baekgrouiul 
; Tiuitiy K.vm.s, fur sheer sjlossiiiess, are 
rutitiittn peek and neck with Sleiuler- 
ellu salotisi. And for the person who 
suceutnh.s to the lure of "fifty rents 
a les.s(ui" there are a number of pos- 
sibilities— all somtMvhat more cost- 
ly. For slieer inger.iousness and ag- 
gres-siveness, Tanny's merehaiiflising 
metlnxis far outshine those of Arthur 
.Murray. ITices ruti frttm a year 
on Ihe West Coast 'tliey’re higher in 
the Hast beeaus«‘ of the fancier faeil- 
itifsi to SHiht for a Lifetime Mmnber- 
sliip. Bui there are so many "price 
ileals" available that firm prices 
sboubl probably not be quoted, 'fbere 
are. for example. Family .Member- 
ships, and in this area Tanny is fortu- 
nate in having, riglit in his own fam- 
ily. at> exam[de of his course’s effec- 
tivetie.ss with older people anil spe- 
cifically with women, .Angela 'i'anny. 
his white-liaircd but still shapely fid- 
year-old mother. lifts weights joyful- 
ly and regularly. .And Tanny. who i.s 
4fi. swart, swaggerit.g. witli a ('alifor- 
nia tan and witle shoulders, often 
works out with her. 

O NK of the mo.st surprising devel- 
opments in bodybuilding is that 
during the last five years it Inas be- 
come a family alTair. Wlial was once 
a pastime for prejmbescent youths 
is now a liobby for men and women of 
all ages. “There seems to be a feeling 
around here," says a gym instructor, 
“that the family that weighs in to- 
gether stays together.” And it was 
this phenomenon as mueli as any- 
thing else lliat determined me to rc- 
cxplore the whole hutUng, putfing, 
physical-i'ulture woriil to see what 
liad hajipened sin*’*- I first dreamed 
of being stronger than Betty I-ou. 

I decided to go back to the very 
beginning. In the ol<l liays. of course, 
there was only one bodybuilder, and 
1 was soimnvhnl relieved to find that 
amimg purists of luxlybuiUling he is 
still No. I and Vic Tanny strictl.s' a 
parvenu. If the bodybuilding popu- 
lation were to arrange itself in a hu- 
man pyramid, the one man to be 
given top spot would he ('harles .At- 
las. even though tliere would lie a 
number of disgrumU'd shoulders in 
the lower tiers. Atlas is the uiuiues- 
tioneil leailer of his field b.v virtue of 
his success, his fame atid the number 
of his atlmirers. “There’s only one 
Charles AthLs,” one of the.se said 


to me. “Tanny is no .Atlas. Lionel 
Strongfort \va.s no .Atlas. Joe Bonomo 
was no .Atlas. Hargitay is no Atlas. 
Only .Allas is .Atla.s! He's to muscles 
what Tiffany’s is to diamond.^." 

Atlas was obviously the man to 
talk to. and I telephoned him for an 
ajipointmeiu. When I met the great 
man in the .stlll-re.splendenl fie.sb I 
reporleil the above remarks to him. 
I discovered that he Ls not in the lea.st 
fa/.ed by such extravagant praise. 
He has heard it often. .And at fifi — 
Vic Tanny's mother’s age, to be sure 
— he feels that after :5U year.s spent 
proflucing stronger, healthier, clean- 
er-living and cleaner-thinking young 
men at the aiipniximale rate of .50,- 
OOU a year, he is hugely entitletl to it. 

I also mentioned to Mr. .Atlas that 


I had once bi’cn one of liis pupiLs. But 
1 confessed that I had not been a 
good one. 'I'hirteen weeks, to a IJ- 
year-old, seems an eternity, and, 
though I applied myself to the lesson.s 
for the first week or so. I gradually 
lost interest. Betty Lou may ha\e 
moved away, or maybe I decided to 
become a saxophone player in Clenn 
Miller's orchestra, or something. 
When 1 tohl liim this, .Mr. .Allas ex- 
jiressed surprise. “You should've kept 
it up," he saiil. “A’ou’d be a lot bel- 
ter off liulay if you did. You’d have 
a physitjue you could .show off and 
they'd say, 'Oh,' ami '.Ah,' ami 
'Wow,' and you wouldn’t, like now, 
have a middle that has a very sliglit 
tendency to very slighll.v paunch.” 
(The .Atlas style of speecti is Just as 
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gravt'l-voiced, if slightly pasier to fol- 
low. as Casey Stengel's.) 

Mr. Atlas went on to .say that since 
I hadn't completed it 1 should have 
taken advantage of one of the un- 
usual aspects of his course. "If you 
was not a hundred percent satisfied 
we would of refunded your dough." 
he said. "And that’s not all. .\tlas 
refunds money, if not satisfied, with 
six percent interest on! What flo you 
think of that?" Mr. .\llas also point- 
ed out that at 111 I was at the ideal 
age to start bodybuilding. It is 
around this age that a majority of 
Atla.s pupils start and, unlike my- 
self, most of them— as far as Mr. At- 
las knows — finish the course full.v 
satisfied. At least the refund with in- 
terest is rarely requested. It is never 
ton late. Mr. Atlas feels, to start 
thinking about physical culture Init. 
to a large extent, it goes with youth. 
Mr. Atlas feels his greatest debt is 
to the adolescents and teen-agers of 
rural America — rural because, for 
some reason, more .Allas pupils live 
in villages, hamlets and on farms 
than in big cities. Physical culture, 
as Mr. Atlas sees it. is not just muscle 
building. It is a whole philosophy in 
which strength and heallii and hap- 
piness arc permanently eciualed. “It 
makes sense,” Atlas says. “You come 
right down to it, what's a man got 
beside what’s right here inside his 
skin? You don’t keep that part of 
you healthy, what have you got left? 
Ilight?" 

I s.siDK Charles Allas' skin things 
seem to he in very good shape in- 
deed. The Atlas eyes are dark brown 
and piercing. The Atlas humor is 
good; he insists that he hasn’t a wor- 
ry in the world. The Atlas complex- 
ion is smooth and ruddy. His only 
sign of decrepitude is that he appears 
to be very slightly hard of hearing. 
His hair, though liberally streake<l 
with steel gray, is still surprisingly 
dark and luxuriant. The Allas man- 
ner is cheerful, vigorous and explo- 
sive. If Atlas in a business suit often 
fails to impres.s, it is only becau.se his 
height is not imposing. He is h feet 
If) inches. A girl who works in the 
same building as the Charles Atlas 
offices in Xew York managed to pass 
Mr. Atlas in tlie elevator for yeare 
without gue.ssing who he was. “He 
was always just a nice little man who 
smiled and said hello every day.” she 
says. “Then my girl friend tolil me 
that's Charles Atlas. Imagine! Me, 
saying hello to Charles .Allas every 


day and not knowing it!” Enca.sed in 
gray worsted flannel, tlie Allas torso 
seems merely stocky. The Atlas neck, 
in a collar and tic, seems short. And, 
in a shirt, the .Atlas chest— which Is 
47 inches normal, or twelve inche.s 
more than the average male's— mere- 
ly makes the .Atlas chin seem unusu- 
ally deep in the .Atlas shoulders. .All 
this, however, supposedly corrects it- 
self when Mr. .Atlas emerges — as he 
insists he frequently still does — in 
leopard trunks as .America’s Most 
Perfectly Developed Man. 

This title was awarded him in 
1921, along with a check for 
when he won a contest sponsored by 
the late Bernarr Maefadden’s maga- 
zine, Phi/ttical <'ullurr. It gave Allas 
one of his greatest as.sets. Without 
it, it seems doubtful that his name 
could have become what it is today 
—synonymous with bodybuilding. 
And without the name Charles Atlas. 
Mr. .Atlas feels, bodybuilding would 
not be what it is today. What was 
once the e.xclusive bailiwick of side- 
show strong men is now — thanks 
I Atlas thinks I in large part to Atlas 

— a popular national sport. Atlas 
estimates that today— with much of 
tlie credit due to .Atlas— eight out of 
10 young American men engage in 
one form of it or another. And it is 
also now international. In England 

— a country not noted for produc- 
ing Adonises— it has become wildly 
popular. I The young Duke of Kent is 
reportedly a satisfied .Atla.s pupil, t 
It is also popular in France. Belgium 
and (iermany, though not, for some 
reason, particularly so in the rest of 
Europe. It is very popular in .Scandi- 
navia and Iceland, and perhaps even 
more so in Mexico, Central and 
South America. In Greece, tradition- 
al home of godlike young men. they 
couldn’t seem to care less. 

The official Atlas measurements 
have been recorded and filed for pos- 
terity in the Xew York Public Li- 
brary. In addition to the staggering 
figure for .Atlas’ chest, a few of the 
others are: biceps, flexed. 17 inches; 
waist, a trim -VI inches; forearm, 
14 I inches. Uis thigh measures 2iJ-* » 
inches aiul his calf Ifi'i inches. He 
weighs 180 pounds. These statistics 
were gathered at the time of the con- 
test, in 1921. atul when I suggest- 
ed that some of tliem might have 
changed over the past 118 years, Mr. 
.Atla.s bridletl and said, “They’re 
100' ; the same today, exactly. Or," 
he added, “just about." To prove 
it, he urged me to punch him in the 


stomach — hard. I <Ud so. and. true 
enough, it was like punching the 
trunk of u giant sequoia. 

O NK thing lias happened to the 
Allas frame, lliough, and that is 
that its owner seems less eager to 
display it nowadays. Once upon a 
time an interview with Atla.s invari- 
ably began with him stripping off his 
shirt, and continued with .Allas sit- 
ting behind hi.s desk in the seminude. 
'I’hat ritual is now, for some reason 
or oilier, dispensed with, though I 
was proudly shown “the arm.” The 
arm, I assure you. is every bit as 
magnificent as it is advertised to be; 
it rolls and surge.s, a.s he flexes it, 
with a va.st muscular groumlswell.) 
Today the only persons treated to a 
glimpse of the total .Atlas physi<]ue 
are members of The New A'ork Ath- 
letic Club, where Atlas religiously 
works out three afternoons a week, 
running anywhere from three to five 
miles an afternoon at a brisk eight or 
nine minutes to the mile or swim- 
ming the same distance in the pool; 
or neighViors in Point Lookout. Long 
Island, where .Atlas lias a summer 
place. .Atlas is a familiar figure on the 
beach, either swimming, exercLsing or 
scouting for driftwood which, as a 
hobby, he fashions into odd and in- 
teresting pieces of outdoor furniture. 
One former i’oint Lookout neighbor, 
James Egan, the Xew York ailver- 
tising man, says that in his consitl- 
ered opinion there were certain un- 
guarded moments when the .Atlas 
muhlle showed a slight tendency to 
very slightly paunch. Atlas himself 
merely snorts at such a suggestion. 

That Atlas ever managed to 
achieve his world-famous physique in 
the first place seems now to have been 
largely a matter of chance. Born in 
southern Italy, the son of a farmer. 
Atlas was ehristened Angelo Sicili- 
ano. Xcither his mother nor liis fa- 
ther wa.s notably well developed or 
even husky. When Angelo was 11 
years old hi.s family brouglit him to 
America, “i was a 97-pound weak- 
ling,” begins an official piece of 
Charles Atlas promotion material 
uiuler a jiholograph of the youthful 
Goliath looking stoop-shouldered and 
slack-jawed. “I was a .scrawny, skin- 
ny scarecrow,” the brochure con- 
tinues. “I was so ashamed of my 
puny bo<ly that I <lreaded strijiping 
for gym. I was a complete wasliout 
at sports. Girls used to snicker at me 
behind my back. I was miserable. 

roiiliniieil 
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I wantod to do something about my 
pliysi( 4 ^U' — l>ut 1 didn’t even know 
how to begin." 

'I'his account, breathless though 
it is, is evidently an accurate de- 
scription of young Angelo’s physical 
state at the time. In those days, liv- 
ing in Brooklyn, the youthful Angelo 
used to spend his Saturdays listlessly 
hanging around one of the Italian 
settlement house.s in the borough. 
'I’hat was how. more or less acciden- 
tally. he found himself tagging along 
after a group of boys and girls who 
were going on a tour of the Brooklyn 
Museum. ‘‘I'm sort of following 
’em,” he says, "not even noticing 
when we got there, and then, all at 
once, I begin to notice all the statues. 
Some of them was real statues. Some 
was only whatchamacallit, plastic 
cast.s. But anyways. I’m noticing the 
physiques on some of these fellows 
who was not attired, you see. .And 
I’m looking u\ er some of these speci- 
mens. And I ask myself: What's 
thia'l How can this he. such a de- 
velopment'.’ Is this an imagination 
of the artist, or wliatV" Hy the time 
he left llie museum, lie says, he 
hail made up his mind to turn him- 
self into the llesh-and-bone equiv- 
alent of I'hidias’ Olympian Zeus. He 
went home that night and started 
to exeroi.se. 

-T'^ivK years later, hy the time he 
was "0, he had a "pretty good 
pliysique," and. as a result of various 
feats of strength, had begun to earn 
the nickname .\tla.s. He liked the 
name. He later had his name legally 
changed, adiling, arbitrarily, Charles 
liecau.se lie liked that name, too.' He 
liked the way be felt. "I began to 
really feel great." he says. Still he 
liad no clear idea of what his future 
career might he. He was earning, at 
that time, around Sl'i a week doing 
odd jobs. and. one day. while "show- 
ing off around Coney Islan<l,” he was 
stopped and asked if lie’d care to do 
some modeling. Siciliano-Atlas .said 
he’d be happy to and was taken to 
the studio of Mrs. Hurry I’ayiie 
Whitney, who liad been looking for 
a well-muscled model for a soldiers' 
monument she was working on. 
"She looked at the muscles and said 
'Wow!' ” says .Allas. "Bingo, I 
was making a buck an hour modeling 
for Mrs. Whitney.” He went from 
one .sculptor to another and, as a 
result, is today immortalized in a 


number of municipal monumentR all 
over the country. That's Atlas as 
George Wa.shington in the Calder 
group at the base of Washington 
Arch in N'ew York City. That’s also 
Atlas as Ale.xander Hamilton in 
front of the Treasury Building in 
Washington. He is Leif Ericsson 
somewhere, he can’t quite remember 
where, and he is Two Soldiers, both 
of them, in Mrs. Wfiitney’s Cleve- 
land group. He is in the Battle of 
the Marne monument in Erance, and 
he also appears on a medal awarded 
by the Bell System, though not. as 
is often believed, as the wing-footed 
Mercury who serves as that telephone 


company’s symbol, “the spirit of com- 
munication." 

Things nfill might not have got 
under way for Atlas had it not been 
for three isolated bits of musing that 
he did along about this time. The 
three musings turned themselves 
into three ideas. The first one went 
something like this; It's better exer- 
cise for a man to lift a H)-pound 
weight 10 times than a lOO-pound 
weight once; therefore, it should he 
even hclh'r e.xercise for him to lift a 
one-pound weight a lumdretl times. 
\'ery well, if this is so then would it 
be far, far better e.xercise to lift ho 
weight an infinite numlier of times'.’ 
Tlie second Atlas musing was this 
one: How does a baby get its 
strength? "I watched little babies." 
he says. "I watched the little fellows 
pushing their hands together, pulling 


Iheir hamls apart, pushing their feet 
down, snapping them back again. I 
thought, that’s how a baby gets bis 
si rength ! He’s jiitting one set of mu.s- 
cles against the other!” Tlie tliird 
Atlas notion, which is similar to the 
.second, occurred when he was walk- 
ing through the zoo looking at the 
caged wildlife. "I watched tliat old 
tiger stretching and flexing his mus- 
cles in the cage with a big lazy yawn 
on him. and I thought: What keejis 
him in shape so good? And then I 
thought, he keeps in shape like a 
baby gets strong. Wlien he’s stretcii- 
ing he's not lazing— he’s exercising. 
He's putting his muscles into play, 


pitting one set against the othi-rl” 
From these three tlioughts came 
.Allas’ famous liodyhuilding theory 
which was later christened, and copy- 
righted. "Dynamic Tension.” 

The simi»lest of tlie .Atlas exercises 
provides the easiest explanation of 
what Dynamic Tension is. With the 
heel of your left palm in front of your 
cheat, pres.s as hard as you can against 
the heel of your right palm, resisting 
meanwliile with the right — keep 
pushing as though you expecletl to 
lie able to push your right hand out 
the window. Xow reverse the pro- 
cedure— jiushing your right palm 
against your left. This exercise is vir- 
tually an Allas trademark. When you 
see people doing tins as they walk 
along tlu* street- and. once you’re 
aware of it. you do see them — you 
know they are Charles Atlas students. 
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The Tiffany of musc-les himself, appar- 
ently, has done so much palm push- 
ing that it appears as a nervous man- 
nerism when he talks. 

W ITH the $1.(100 won in the I'hys- 
ical Culture contest, $'>.000 more 
hoiTO\v<‘(I from his motht*r and a theo- 
ry based on tigers, tots and weightless 
lifting, tlie young Charles Atlas set 
out to strengthen and healthen the 
hum.in land.seape. His first step was 
to open a gymnasium and to ex- 
pound upon hi.s theorie.s there. It soon 
heeame clear, however, that Dynam- 
ic Tension could he much more wide- 
ly and etficiently taught llirough 
some other medium, such as the I’.S. 
mails, At this point, around 1020. 
Allas had a (inal piece of good for- 
tune. He made the acijuaintance of a 
gentleman named Charles lioman. 
Homan, at the time, was working for 
an advertising agency and had been 
specialixing in mail-orfler aiul coU|ion 
advertising. That the two should be- 
come associat<‘d .seemed a natural. 
"When Cliarlie askerl me To be his 
partner, I was. needle.s.s to say. tle- 
liglited." says Mr. Homan, a small, 
dapper, .smootli-voiced ami dark- 
iiairetl man. "After all. Charles was 
no bushie.>vsman.‘‘ And he adds gen- 
erously. "But then I’m im ph\sical 
specimen, either.” 

From lt>e beginning, tlie Htnnan- 
.\tlas partnership was a perfect wed- 
ding of brains and brawn. Homan 
)ieli)ed Allas polish up liis mail-order 
cour.sj'. Homan modestly admits 
t.iat the term Dynamic Tensif)n is 
hi.s invention. "It was d\'namic. it 
was ten.se. so 1 thought, why not 
Dynamic Tension’.’" He r!e\eloped 
the Atlas advertising program whicli 
is in efTeet today. Homan set up tlie 
corporate structure of Charles Allas. 
Ltd., opened the Charles Atlas ollic- 
e.s in London and later in Buenos 
Aire.s. And Homan organized, for the 
company's figurehead, some remark- 
ably effective ijersonal publicity. 

There begun to In- a serii'^ id well- 
[lublicizefl feat.s of strength whieh. 
though most of them took plai-e .'Ui- 
odd years ago. ha\'e proveil aslonish- 
itigly durable for the purposes of 
Charles Atlas advertising. 'I'hey con- 
tinue to be touted as though lliey 
liad happened last week. Allas did. to 
be sure, do some pretty itnpre.ssive 
t dtigs. He oncesinglehamletlly towed 
a 72' 2 -ton observation car of the 
Broadway Limited for 112 feel along 
the tracks of the Pennsylvania Hail- 
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road’s Sunnyside yards in New York. 
‘‘Then, just in case they thought I 
was maybe pulling the thing dovcn a 
hill,” Atlas says, “I turned around 
and pulled the thing 115 feet hack 
the other way.” At another point 
the world’s most perfectly developed 
man pulled six strung-together auto- 
mobiles for a full mile. Another time, 
in Bermuda, he publicly bent a raw 
steel bar five feet long and an inch 
square, held in his teeth, into a per- 
fect V. There were a number of occa- 
sions when motorists around New 
York, stopped tvith flat tires, were as- 
tonished to see a dark-haired young 
man bounding toward them with an 
offer to be a human jack. 

Privately, on the other hand, Mr. 
Atla.s has always been one of the gen- 
tlest of men. He has never in his life 
been in a fight. Once, on the subway, 
he was rudely and aggressively jos- 
tled by a roughneck. Mr. Atlas mere- 
ly inched away from the other man 
and said politely, "Beg your jiardon." 

•As a matter of fact, Atlas has al- 
ways emphasized gentlemanliness as 
well as manliness. A newcomer to the 
Charles .Atlas course is usually sur- 
prised to see how little Lesson 1 is 
devoted to affairs of the muscles and 
how much is given over to what 
might be calleil rules of good behav- 
ior, and moralizing. “Throw olf any 
tendencies to unwholesome influenc- 
es.’' Lesson 1 says. “You must have 
powKR OF WILL. You must have 
roURACK and fear notliing. You rnusl 
have absolute roNFiDESt E— and 
you must have I’KR.SLSTK\CE.’’ lesson 
1 goes on to discuss the value of 
“deep breathing of pure outside air,” 
an<l correct posture. "Nothing indi- 
cates a REAL MAN more than the way 
he holds himself. If your chest is 
sunken and your stomach sticking 
out, you cannot stand nut as a man 
with personality.” 

A.S a student progresses further in 
the course he runs into some of Atlas’ 
dietary theories. Some are fairly un- 
surprising. .A jiet peeve, for instance, 
is white bread which has had, he in- 
sists. many of its nourishing elements 
"bleached out." I>?sson d says, "Be 
sure to eat whole wheat bread.” 
Atlas is also a bug about drinking 
water, “drink more water,” com- 
mands Ix'sson If. He also favors milk 
drinking, but, in the case of both 
milk and water, he recommends that 
they be not drunk but eaten slowly, 
and thoroughly chaced. Atlas him- 


self is a strong fruit and vegetable 
man. His normal breakfast consists 
of a glass of hot water with lemon 
juice (for an eye opener), followed by 
a glass of orange juice and two ba- 
nanas. He will either skip lunch alto- 
gether or he will ha\’e a gla.ss of veg- 
etable cocktail and a few sprigs of 
celery, or two apples. Dinner, the 
largest Atlas meal, might typically 
consist of a before-dinner vegetable 
cocktail, followed by three broiled 
lamb chops, a small salad and a baked 
apple. 

All meals, however Spartan or fru- 
givorous, should be eaten. Atlas feels, 
.slowly. “Americans eat too fast,” he 
says. Atlas likes to dine leisurely with 
music and. in his Brooklyn apart- 
ment overlooking the Narrows, sym- 
phonic and operatic phonograph rec- 
ords play for many occasions. An 
Atla.s innovation, one which he rec- 
ommends to hi.s students, is a “music 
hath.” a long, leisurely bath taken to 
a soft musical accompaniment. 

ATLAS, needless to say, neither 
Xx smokesnortlrinks. He drinksnei- 
ther alcohol nor coffee nor tea. He will 
tolerate moderate tea, coffee or al- 
cohol drinking in others l)ut can 
hardly bear to associate with .smok- 
ers. When students, as they occa- 
sionully do, visit him in his New York 
office, they find a large ashtray on 
his desk. “It's for their last cigarette,” 
Atlas says menacingly. Atlas had a 
cigarette him.self, once. It made him 
violently ill. He also, on the occasion 
of his .5()th birtlulay, had a glass of 
wine— “just to see if I’d like it." He 
didn’t. Some of Atlas’ theories on food 
are more startling than others. I had 
never heard, for example, that lettuce 
contains a liigh amount of opium 
and is, therefore, good to munch on 
just before retiring. It speeds you to 
slumberland. says Allas. 

.Another thing the Charles Atlas 
student \eaTns is that there is Teia- 
tively little “hard sell” to the course. 
In response to each coupon iiuiuiry 
Atlas sends out a letter that begins, 
“Congratulations!" and a booklet 
outlining the cour.se. If tlie prospect 
fails to reply to this, a follow-uj) let- 
ter is sent about a week later, but 
beyon<I that there are no further in- 
ducements. Once liaving signed for 
tlie Charles Allas lessoms — they 
now cost .?:{0 cash or S35 on the time- 
payment plan — tlie student receives 
a six- to 10-page lesson every week. 
When the lessons are finished, each 
student receives a diploma and. after 
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that, continues to receive, from time 
to time, dispatches from the Atlas 
offices which contain “advice on mat- 
ters of strength and health.” These 
mailings continue, as Atlas puts it, 
“for i.iFF.,” but they contain no so- 
licitations or exhortations or at- 
tempts to sell anything. “You finish 
me and you’re finished,” says .Atlas 
proudly. "Kxcept I tell you to keep 
up the exercising. Keep up! Keep up! 
Don’t let that stomach get saggy! 
But I got nothing more to sell — no 
gadgets, no dumbbells, no vitamins, 
no nonsense.” 

If the student i.s 16 years old or 
older (“Younger fellows don’t need 
sucli knowledge") he receives, free 
with the course, a lU-volume hJn- 
cychpediti uf H i/gieiiirf. Tliis work, 
which is "about every phase of per- 
sonal hygiene and manhood— over 
1,500 pages of clear information," 
was written by “the well-known au- 
thority," Dr. David H. Keller. Other 
than this, no apparatus or extra goods 
go with tlie course, an<l this fact 
clearly is one of the course's great 
appeals. Allas admits he could make 
more money if he were to sell, as many 
of his competitors do, various items 
of bodybuilding e(iuipment— bar 
bells, hand grips, chest pulls, wall 
pulls, skip ropes, foot stirrups, head 
straps, energy wafers, virility pills, 
jewelry, .statuettes, rowing machines, 
sunbathing attire and. incredible 
ttiougli it may seem, a great many 
other things. But since his methori.s, 
he feels, arc nature’s method.s, lie 
staunchly refuses to permit any para- 
phernalia other than Hope, Courage, 
Confidence, Faith and Persistence. 

Atlas has long lieen involved in an 
extracurricular, but well-publicized, 
feud with a certain Mr. Robert Hoff- 
man, publisher of a magazine called 
Strvuglli it- Heallh ami a purveyor, 
among otlier things, of bar bells. 
Allas grows excited at the mention 
of Hoffman's nanie. “What'a that 
guy think he's talking to, a hunch of 
nujniiis'.'" he cried. "I mean, what 
does he think? You know what he 
says? He says you can eat, smoke, 
drink and still stay healthy if you use 
a couple of l>ar bells! Thai's for mo- 
rons! Morons!" 


XKXT WKEK 

Bodyl)uil(iing'.'< lunatic fringe: what 
happeneii to .Muscle Beach and why: 
a look at ihe one-shots: what Atlas 
thinks anti why he still goes strong. 
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The readers take over 


THE ADVENTURERS 

Sirs; 

I’louse pormil niP, an old MATS iranR- 
porl naviKator, to express appreciation 
fur Percy Knauth’s most excellent ac- 
count of his transatlantic flight with Max 
Conrad > Adiriilurf with n Sew L'hk 
K o'jit , SI, July f> and Id >. Usually, 1 tend 
to he extremely critical of feature articli*s 
dealing with aviation liecause of what 1 
retrard as the falseness, inaccuracy and 
just plain tlistorlkm of the true picture, 
particularly as reuards transocean llyin^. 
Knauth’s, I know from experience, is an 
honestly reconled story, presented in an 
ahsorbinu hut not sensational manner. 

Max (’onratl is a fabulous man. I met 
Mr. C<mrad once in N'arsarssuak, (ireen- 
land, in the sunttner of 195‘i while we both 
were weatherhountl at that station, lie 
was headed eastwanl in a sinitle-enKinetl 
I’iper Pacer. The weather cleared, Mr. 
('cinra<l departed for Kellavik. Iceland. 
AboMt six Vio-ars iater we weTi- vurpriseii i o 
spot Mr. Conrad iniiouml back ui> the 
fjoni to N’arsarssuak. It seems that on 
pmceetiinK io\var<l Kellavik his esiiniaie>. 
of win<l from the white caps indicate<l 
stronger headwinds than forecast. T<io, 
the Kellavik beacon did not stiund loud 
enough to be so near as his estimates indi- 
cated it should be. With no other naviga- 
tional as.sistance, Mr. Conrati electetl to 
reiurn to Gretmland to try another day. 
And fortunately .so, becau.se it dovelt>pe<l 
that winds indeed were .stronger than 
forecast, and it was ijuestionable that 
he could have survived this or numer- 
ous other incklenis which I have heard 
re<'ounte<l. 

I have never made a crossing in a small 
aircraft, and I feel that Knauih may have 
e.xperieiiced u great <leal more than we 
normally «lo on the regular tran'pori runs. 
True, we know the stations, the routes, 
the normal weather patterns, an<l we 
come to rectignize fre<)Uenily h«-ur(l voiees 
on the radio which we never know in per- 
son. Hut .seldom is there any feeling of 
persiinal adventure as Knaiith conveyed 
in your articles. Kxciiement riccasionaily, 
and anticipation always, but overlying all 
is the sense of routine. Yet, conversely, I 
do not recall having made a completely 
uneventful trip, and therein, I suppose, is 
the lure that keeps me plus all the others 
in this partieular business. 

The Air Force now uses Lajes Air Base 
almost exclusively, an<i I have not landeil 
at Santa .Maria in years. I wotuler if the 
bugs in the big dining ball were as plenti- 
ful and as persistent as were their ances- 
l<Brs. And is the legendary bolitaileti cow 
still rememberetl in ihost* parts’,' One sum- 
mer morning in 194t), just about ilawn, 
we touched down at Santa .Maria only to 
have u cow run onto the runway imme- 
diately ahead <if the aircraft. The pilot 
kickwl the plane over to the left side of 


the runway and the cow veered to the 
right. We mis.se<l the cow almost— all ex- 
cept Ko. 4 propeller, which neatly .snipped 
off the outstretched tail of the rapidly de- 
parting cow. The tail was transported 
back to our home station to subsianiiaie 
the tale. This incident became a favorite 
story among the line crews at the time. 

M.nrvin K. Kfv Jr. 

Major, USAF 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

• Time and the big planes have by- 
passed Santa Maria: both bugs and 
legend have disappeared with the old- 
timers who served the wartime (lilots. 
-ED. 

FOOD: RABBIT AND PEPPER PUNCH 

Sir-; 

Your excellent article by Mary Mabon 
titled Sum Mvrsr Mrikrn n liurcbil \ V'ooD, 
SI. May states parenibeiicahy that 
“Welsh rabbit is believed to bo the <irigi- 
nal name for this simple English savory.’’ 
This is, of course, true, but what most 
people do not .seem to realise is that Welsh 
rabbit is Mill the correct ter.n us any dic- 
tionary or other word source book will 
testify. 

Welsh rabbit, as Webster’s points out, 
is a humorous phrase, "like ‘Cape Co<i 
turkey' icodfish , that through failure to 
recognize the joke is commonly modifieii 
in cookbooks to Wel.sh rarpl)il.” Contrary 
to the general view , Welsh rabbit is not a 
Ci>rrupiion of rarebit but rather the re- 
verse is true: the term is on a par with 
"mock turtle” anti "Btjmbay duck.” 

Fowler's Modern Kn-jliMi Vfiuje has 
this to -ay on the matter: "The etymolo- 
gist is aware, & the person who has paitl 
no attention to the subject is probably 
unaware . . . that MVf.'/t ruhhit is amus- 
ing i right, anti Wdeh riircbil stupid ik 
wrong.” 

NtiKM.w G. Hickman 

N'ew York City 
Sirs: 

Every week my husbaiui and 1 rea<I the 
food articles with great interest: Gary 
Cooper’s spareribs Ftjoi). SI. June 1 ', 
etc. Hut most of ail we have enjtjyed tin- 
I’epper f’unch from the article on Round 
Hill, Jamaica anil Adele .\staire i Foot), 
SI. Feb. -2 . 

We liked it so much that I put our 
copy away for safekeeping and I’ve 
kept it so safe I can’t find it. I'lea-se .send 
me a copy if possible I miss it so much. 

Mr.s. J. D. Clay 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

• It’s on its way. But meanwhile— 
place in large shaker: ’1 ounces gold 
Jamaica rum; 1 ounce dark Jamaica 



Imagine your.self stalking a deer 
. . . sighting him over your broad- 
head . . . bringing borne a sujM?rb 
trophy! 


bow hunting . . . truly a 
sportsman's sport. .And 
tlie bow hunter enjoys 
real advantages: 



In most states, the how 
sea.son is longer, comes 
earlier, offers more enjoy- 
able weather. 

It's far safer. How hunters 
sec and aim at their quar- 
ry no snap shooting at 
noises in the brusli. 

You get twice the thrill 
when you belong to this 
brotherhood of skilled 
outdoorsnien. 



A compIfUe BEN PEARSON 0495 

bow-hunting set for only . . $^*Tb 

Get thij Deefiloyef Hunting set now, prottiee 
this summer and be ready tor the most exciting 
hunting of your life. Hondsome and powerful 
recurved hickory bow, hunting and torgel 
arrows, orm guard ond finger tob. See your 
sporting goods dealer for o look al Americo's 
Rnest bowhunling equipment. 

Write OepI- 18, Ben Pearson. Inc. 
for your copy of the 1959 Ben 
Peorson Bow Hunting catalog. 
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19TH HOLE roiitinnni 



You get 
better makings 
in a 

Marlboro 



Marlboro 


SPORTS 



ILLUSTRATED 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATEO, 540 Av«nu«. Chicago 11, Ulinoiv 

Please send 52 weekly issues of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to: 


rum: 7 teaspoons fresh-siiueezed lime 
juice: 7 teaspoons sugar dissolved in a 
little water; 4 large dashes of Angos- 
tura bitters: I large dasli each of 
cayenne [)ppper and ground cinna- 
mon. Add a cup or so of fine-crucked 
ice, shake maclly, pour, ice and all. 
into two old-fashioned glasses, and 
there you have it. — ED. 

TENNIS: DOLLAR CHAMPION 

Sir.-^: 

Kecendy I made a wager with a friend, 
the outcome of which wa>« lo he cimtin- 
gent upon who wouhl he “world profes- 
sional tennis champion” for 1959. How- 
ever, there .seems to he a certain amount 
of confusion surrounding this title an<l 
how it is won. Is it won hy the winner of 
the professhinal lour, or iiy the winner of 
the Tournament of Champions, or is it 
merely a phra-se used hy Kramer to pub- 
licize his tour? .Any jLssisiance you can 
give in .solving this problem would he 
greatly appreciated, 

.AN’TUONY Kkn.nkpy 
Si. Lambert, Que. 

• .Jack Kramer set up thi.s year’s 
“championship" purely on a dollar 
basis. Gonzales beat out Hoad i$29,- 
90(1 to $29,100) because during the 
tour he was never defeated by llie 
two new pros, Australians Cooper and 
Anderson. Hoad, although he won a 
greater number of head-to-head 
matches with Gonzales, lost the win- 
ner's share several time.s to Itotli 
Cooper and .\nderson. — ED. 

WHAT'S IN A NAME 

Sirs: 

The recent decision of the Internation- 
al Olympic Commitiis- which pm iho.se 
social-climbing Formosans into their 
plac<’ { liruiiddyc on ii f 'lined uliorr Poli- 
hV.v, SI. June 15( has been greeted with 
applause by all right-thinking sports lov- 
ers. The committee should now turn its 
attention to another nation which has 
been participating under falsi* pretenses 
for a number of years, namely. The I'nii- 
ed States of America. This is plainly an 
inaccurate ilesignation which needs cor- 
rection lieeause the nation does not hoUl 
jurisdiction over a number of .American 
.states, such as Canada, .Mexico, Brazil, 
Arkansas, Chile, etc. I .suggest that they 
be repiiired tn participate nniier the title 
of “The Federated States of Middle 
North .America, Alaska and Hawaii” and 
in this way remove the offensive title 
which has so concerned the participating 
athletes from other nations. 

Thum.\s D. Andekson 

Moadville, I’a. 

BASEBALL: SELF-EXPRESSION 

Sirs: 

Mr. Derek Colville .spoke for countless 
.southern Californians in his letter to the 
19th Hole, SI. July (1. 

The maneux'crs and machination.s of 
the O’Malley regime, with the support of 
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Angeleno so-called baseball wnters, are 
indeed subject to a Senate investigation 
as far as a baseball monopoly is con- 
cerned. 

The Dodgers have permitted Yankee 
broadcasts to infiltrate the sacred region 
on Saturdays and Sundays, However, 
there must be no conflict with Dodger 
games. If a Yankee game is not com- 
pleted a half hour before a Dodger game 
commencp.s, the Yankee game gets the 
ax — right now! 

The Dodgers should have picked up 
the name of the departed .Angels l)ecause, 
with the exception of Hank Hulling- 
worth of the Long Reach I udejtrndent, 
they can do no wrong. Witne.ss the score- 
keeping done in the Coliseum, and you’ll 
get an idea of what I mean. A D«idger hais 
to pirouette twice, boot the ball thrice 
before he is racked with an error. Every- 
thing else is a hard-hit ball. 

H this sounds bitter it is meant to be. 
How else cun an American League fan 
expre.ss himself in this Yankee-hating 
bastion? 

Newchy Mkjno.se 

Lakewood, Calif. 

FISHtNGi A FIRST IN MEXICO? 

Sirs: 

The first .Atlantic .sailfish and tuna 
ever taken with rod and reel in Mexican 
waters of the Gulf of .Mexico have been 
landed. 

The sails were simultaneously hooked 



FIRST SAILFISH OFF TAMPICO 



about 40 miles ESE off Tampico by Local 
Anglers Francisco L. Corcuera and Fi^lix 
F. Florencia. h'ranci.sco L. Corcuera was 
a member of the 195fi, 1957 and 195?i 
Mexican Tuna Cup Match Teams, who 
in 1957 won for the third time the Sharp 
Cup in Wedgeport, Nova Scotia. 

Tampico has long been famou.s for its 
marvelous tarpon fishing in the I’iinuro 
River. Now Corcuera's and Florencia’s 
sailfish exploits in the Gulf of Mexico un- 
doubtedly will lead to a new sport fishing 
territory for North American salt water 
anglers. 

J. F. CiCEKO 

Tampico, Mexico 


Yanlley is made e.\[)ressly for tlio man who knows the good things of 
life ami iiileiuls to have them. If you are such a man. ami like to see 
\our money go a long way, try new ^'ardley .\fter Shaving Lotion. 
Soothes razor burn, helps heal nicks. Its crisp tingle and cool, 
manly scent improve any sltave, electric or lather. plus tax 

You'll likr all Yardley products for good grooming. 

Preferred by mm of the world around the iforld. 

YARDLEY AFTER SHAVING LOTION 


tll*<>xrs lU.I'STKATKt) ,/ulv .*'• I0Z8 
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TRE^O 


• 'I'n-ncls siitLsfy coinplcU-ly -wiiluiut in- 

• Mcxlorn size- . . . I'>ni 5 cnonKli f<ir riill enjoy- 
iix'nl. Hhurt ■•ti'iukIi ><• I'njoy i>ny lime-, 

• KW)'; mild cigar lobuccrcis, blimdi'd with 
finr llavanti . . . uniform tobiuco wrapixT. 

Try llx-m lodiiy . - - the /iiiWer, modern-niM' 
little figar.H. Carton ineludeH free cigar hc)lder. 



Steiihano Urothera iCiHiir Du'.i I’hiln. 7. I’u. 


riONEER IN 

MODERN LITTLE CIOARS 


Pat on the Back 



MORLAN NELSON 


‘Timeless beauty and meaning’ 


“Since the days of (letifthis Khan tlie 
siiort of falconry has retnaim-tl un- 
changed. Our tecimitiues and lernii- 
nolngy are virtually the .same as they 
were centuries ago. 'I'lie beauty and 
meaning of the sport —hunter and fal- 
coner working together in trust — is 
timeless." 'Phis is how Morlan Nel- 
son, shown here holding the falcon, 
'Pundra, explains his sport. 

Nelson, a Boise, Idaho sportsman 
and conservation aide, is probably the 
most skillful and dedicated falcont'r 
of the small iiand wltieh practices the 
ancient sport in the I'.S. xVs u boy on 
his father’s North Dakota ranch Nel- 
.son used to watch the incredibly fast 


raptors strike and seize waterfowl in 
mid-air — and by the time lie was 12 
lie had caught and trained hi.s first 
liawk. Today Nelson’s mi'W.s houses 
three falcons, a goshawk ainl Clyde, 
a magnificent (loUleii Kagle who has 
appeared in several Walt Disney na- 
ture films. Kacli bird, caught by N**!- 
son as a fledgling, requires jiatient 
and exhaustive training liecause of 
the completely voluntary association 
between the falconer and his swoop- 
ing, soaring hunter. “The falconer,” 
explains Nelson, “has no reprimand. 
The bird must return of his own will 
to bei-ome again a |>arl of the team 
in which man plays the minor role.” 
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YESTERDAY / WHUom NoklYl 


It’s me, 


Barney Oldfield! 


But was It? The legendary 
showman was an enigma even 
at the peak of his career 


I N- late October of 19^2. just seven 
years after America’s first auto- 
inobilo race lin ChicaKoi, when the 
lusty new sport was the special play- 
thinK of such Kcntleman drivers as 
Koxhall Keene and William K. \'an- 
(lerbi't. a group of men and cars 
gathered at a Michigan horse track 
in (Irosse I’oinle to determine the 
fastest combination around the mile 
«lirt oval. Automobile manufacturer 
Alexander Winlon was expecietl to 
win in his fast Bullet as usual, but 
when llie field roared away an un- 
known driver, leaning desperately 
over the tiller bar •)! Henry Ford's 


special 999, put on a fantastic display 
of speed, sliding the dusty turns at 
full throttle and winning the race over 
Winton by a deci.sive margin. 

The newcomer was 24-year-old 
Berna Kli iBarney* Oldfield— and 
while he had gained a fair reputation 
as a bicycle racer this was his first 
try at automotive competition. 

Born in a log farmhouse near 
Wau.scon, Ohio in 1HT8. Barney had 
(juit school at lo to help support the 
family. One job ([uickly followed 
another: water bo.\- on a railroad gang 
at a dollar a tlay), kitchen helper at 
an insane asylum, bellhop and ele- 
vator operator in Toledo. Finally, 
after he’d done (|uite well in a few- 
local bike races, he was offered a 
position as a ‘‘paiti amateur” for the 
Stearns bicycle facKtry in lS9f>. 

cuhtimKil 



OiRt TRACK MONETMAN BARNEY OCOFIELO CHOMPS ON FAMILIAR CIGAR STUB 



Clean your lake with R-H Granular 
Weed Rhap-20. Kills most water or 
aquotic weeds. Safe for fish, swimmers 
and water supply. One treatment lasts 
all season. See your dealer or write 

REASOR'HILL Corporation 

Sox 36SI, Jacksonvd/e, Arkonsas 



(kiica^o's Stalf Stn ii 
(.'ouiicil and .S7YjA’7.S‘ 
Il.I.ryi RAli-l) imile 

)Oll fo 

A SALUTE 
TO THE 

PAN-AMERICAN 

GAMES 

.•I ihily. )iooti-l/>nf, 

}-h"ur. 

SPORTS 

FESTIVAL 

Oiiis(andini> sports stars in ivgiilar 
dcriioiistrations of (i.ick and held, 
fanev divine- b.iskcil).ill. baM-b.dl, 
fiHiiball. ax lid y, u-ioiis. anil golf . ■ . 

Sec stars like these in action; I’al 
McC-iotmick. Di Sammy Bob 

ClotwoMlu. Res. Hob Ricb.uds. Jesse 
Owens. Bull Mailii.is. Hob ( lousy, 
Idein B,i\liir. I’anclin ''i-ema. Limy 
llir.sch. and Lois more . . . 

August 3,4,5.6.7,8 

Voiir Slate .Sircei ('.omui! nieinlK’i- 
siorc will give noii times and loeaiions 
of all performanees. (loine ,uid lii iiig 
the whole I'.miily! 


, IHS9 


l.I.l sTKATKli July 


M3 



BARNEY OLOFIELDt fonlinuetl 



HISTORIC PAIR. Olilfiplil and Henry f'ord (ri'jhn, stand by Font’s famous 999 in |9t)2- 
Oldfieid drove the stripped-down ehas-sis 54. H7 mph to .sol his first Kreal spmi record. 


Automobile raritiR. however, was 
to claim him wholly after that initial 
victory at Grosse 1‘ointe in 1902 — 
and his name was soon to l>ecome a 
legend in his own time, a synonym 
for speed in that restle.ss era at the 
turn of the century when the motor- 
car was still a bellowing new infant 
in America. 

Mis exploits are history now: Me 
was the first American to drive a 
mile a minute in an automobile; he 
claimed every world's record from one 
to 50 miles in the I’eeriess Green 
Dragon: he set a new mark (MM. 724 
mph) at Daytona Beach in 1910 in 
his powerful Dightning Ben?.: he be- 
came the undisputed king of the 
dirt track.s, winning hundreds of 
exhibition and match race.s; he tamed 
the deadliest racing machine in Amer- 
ica, the front-drive Killer Christie, 
in which he set a new lap record at 
lndiana|)olis in 1916 the day before 
the classic “500.” In 1917 he went 
into semiretirement, the idol of Ins 
generation, having competed in over 
2.000 events during his fabled career. 

WHAT WAS THE TRUTH? 

'rhese. then, are the feats he ac- 
compILsIied. But what of the per- 
sonality behind them: what of the 
man himself? \Va.s he indeed the bril- 
liant, unl)eatable champion that 
legend paints him? 

In truth, Barney Oldfield was nof 
a brilliant driver — and he was often 
liealen. Ralph De I’alma, his bitter- 
est rival, outdrove him on numer- 
ous occasions, sometimes in much 
slower cars. And Oldfield never 
ranked higher than fourth on AAA 
yearly championship listings after 
1909. generally finishing much lower. 
For several years he was an “out- 
law,” ))unned from AAA events be- 
cause of his erratic beliavior and de- 
lil)erate rule flouting. During this 
period he often drove against a pack 
of his own hired stooges in small tank 
towns across country, coining as mucli 
as $;j,000 in a single afternoon. Old- 
field's AA.\-.sanctioned record shows 
101 victories, yet only hro of these 
were championship eve«\is, and many 
of the reconis he claimed were limed 
by his own clockens. Tliey were not 
orticial. 

De.spite all this, he occasionally dis- 
played great driving prowess. In the 
European-dominated 1911 Indianap- 
olis 500-mile classic he was the first 
U.S. driver under the flag, finishing 


fifth in Ins Stulz; and in November 
of that same year he won the grueling 
three-day Los Angeles to Phoenix 
Desert Classic over a crack field in an 
outclassed sprint car geared forshort- 
track racing. At the end of the race 
Oldfield was awarded a medal stud- 
ded with diamonds that proclaimed 
him “.Master Driver of the World.” 

But his actual talent, minor or ma- 
jor, ha<l little to do with the legend 
lliat grew around him. Even at his 
worst he was one of the most colorful 
figures the sport has ever known, a 
square-shouldered, loud-talking, lova- 
ble, brash ruflian with a strong flair 
for the dramatic and a canny knowl- 
edge of his public. Me clenched an un- 
lit cigar stub between his teeth as he 
drove — and that became one of his 
famou.s trademarks. Me sent squads 
of publicity men ahead of him with 
large circus-type posters flamboyant- 
ly announcing the appearance of the 
“Master Driver of the World.” Mar- 



REUNiTEo PAIR. Bumcy and Bessie, sign 
license before st*cond marriage in 1945. 


tied four times ftwice to the same 
woman, Bessie Gooby. whom he met 
while in a St. I.,ouis hospital after one 
of his many spectacular crashes), be 
romanced a flock of high-spirited 
young ladies from New York to San 
Francisco. He wore gaudy silk neck- 
ties and imported suits— cutting a 
resplendent if .somewhat over<lre.ssed 
figure at noisy postrace celebration.s. 

In 1910 Gldfield accepted a chal- 
lenge from the wild-driving lieavy- 
weight champion .Jack Johnson to 
meet him in an auto race and parlayed 
the resultant publicity into a tidy .sum 
(though the affair cost him an AAA 
suspen.sion I. Later, with the treach- 
erous Christie, which had brought 
death to its inventor and injured 
many others who could not master 
its wicked fishtailing rear end, he en- 
gaged Stunt Flyer Lincoln Beachey 
in sptK-ial exhibition matches billed as 
the Deadly Flying Machine vs. the 
Killer .\utomobile! 

And he made a fortune from it all. 
When he’d shout from the cockpit; 
“You know me. Barney Oldfield !” 
the crowds went wild. Me was a god 
of the road, bringing speed to every 
small town in America, and a genera- 
tion cheered him in defeat as well as 
in glorious— or spurious— victory. 

Although Barney Oldfield died ifui- 
etly in his bed at 68 in Beverly Mills, 
California, the fearle.ss legenciary 
daredevil, who had crouched over a 
wood-rimmed steering wheel, a stub- 
by cigar clenched defiantly between 
his teeth, still lives on in a nation’s 
memory. 
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The fifth edition of an 

I 

international classic . . . 

the Chrysler 300-E 



A new sight and sound of motion. Muffled roar of readi- 
ness. Blur of action. Low lines flashing. Tires tenaciously 
holding a turn. Clean length knifing through clear and 
crisp air. Compact. Confident. T]ii% is 300-E adventure! 
These are the measurements of Chrysler's finest performer : 


Alt-nfir V-8 enyine, jn.j to 1 compretition ralio, 
its cu. in. difplaremctU, ki(jlt-onipul camshaft, 
i'l-in i-barrel carburetors, 3H0 horsepo/rer (5SOO 
rpm), iSO foot-pounds of torque {SBOO rpm). Fully 
automatic Sspcrd transmission uflh torque-con- 
certer. Torsion bar front suspension. Power sleer- 
ing, S ' i turns lock to lock. Pou-er brakes iriUi 250 
sq. in. area. [):00 x li sports tires~standard. 




' 'r/i(‘ H'orfif /tt/rrcN on '(IHJH-J) S.jilrosc'!" 

The International Gin. ..distilled and bottled in the United States, United Kingdom. Canada, Australia. South Africa. France. Italy. Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile. Mexico. Cyprus. Germany. Spam. Uruguay. GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. lOO";. GRAIN NEUTRAL 
SPIRITS. W. & A. GILBEY, LTD.. CINCINNATI. OHIO. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 



